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Cfje  Autumn  Heaf  Jf airiesi. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

Did  ever  you  hear  how  the  fairies  so  small, 

Who  carefully  color  the  leaves  in  the  fall, 

Were  led  out  one  night  by  the  "Fairy  of  Fun," 

Who  was  placed  on  the  earth,  when  earth's  troubles  begun? 

Well,  the  dear  little  creatures  so  merry  and  bright 

Have  been  "Autumn  Leaf  Fairies,"  since  that  happy  night. 

Dame  Nature  had  finished  her  long  summer's  work- 
She  never  was  known  any  duty  to  shirk. 
She  had  painted  the  flowers,  some  dainty,  some  gay, 
And  carefullv  laid  paints  and  brushes  away. 
"Be  sure,"  said  Dame  Nature,  "no  colors  I'll  waste; 
When  springtime  awakens,  I'll  need  them  in  haste." 

Now  the  little   Fun  Fairy,  the  mischievous  elf. 

Peeped  in  as  she  placed  them  far  back  on  a  shelf. 

He  waited  a  moment  and  when  all  was  still, 

.\  silvery  whistle  he  blew  with  a  will 

\t  the  sound  came  the  sprites,  and  with  joyous  delight 

They  seized  paints  and  brushes  and  danced  out  of  sight. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  the  mountains  they  fled, 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  valley  so  swiftly  they  sped 
That  at  length  they  grew  weary  and  sank  down  to  rest 
Beneath  some  tall  maples,  the  trees  they  loved  best. 
"Now  what  shall  we  paint?"  asked  the  leader,  with  glee. 
"Oh,  please,"  said  a  maple,  "please  fairies,  paint  me!" 

"Mother  Nature  has  made  all  the  flowers  so  fair, 
That  poets  and  painters  their  beauty  declare; 
The  moon-beams  throw  o'er  them  a  silvery  sheen, 
While  my  leaves  so  delicate  always  are  green." 
The  mischievous  sprite,  when  he  heard  the  complaint, 
Quickly  woke  up  the  fairies  and  bade  them  all  paint. 

Every  leaf  of  the   maples  they   colored   with   care 
And   the   soft,   dainty   tints   were   most  beautiful   there. 
Then  as  they  grew  bolder  they  splashed  on  the  red, 
Then  crimson  and  carmine  and  orange  instead. 
When  the  maples  out-rivaled  the  flowers  so  gay, 
With  a  wave  of  their  brushes  they  flitted  away. 

When  the  Fairy  Queen  heard  of  the  trick  of  the  elf. 
She  hastened  to  see  the  strange  picture  herself. 
With  taste  so  exquisite  the  work  had  been  done 
She  called  on  Dame  Nature,  the  moon,  and  the  sun. 
And  they,  as  the  judges  of  punishments  quaint 
Decided  the  fairies  each  autumn  must  paint. 

And  that  is  the  reason  'tis  plain  to  be  seen. 
Why  the  maples,  in  summer  a  beautiful  green, 
In  autumn  put  on  all  the  colors  so  bright 
That   give   to   earth-children   a  dream  of  delight. 
That  this  story  is  true  you  will  surely  agree 
For  it's  just  as   the   "Fun   Fairy"   told  it   to  me. 
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By  Phoebe  Gray. 
[Copyright,    1914,   by   Small,   Maynard   &   Company.     Used   by  permission.] 


Chapter  III. 

A   MON.^RCH,  AND  OTHERS. 

Mary  Alice  hobbled  down  to  the 
corner  of  Calvert  Street,  stooping  and 
limping  like  a  very  old  woman.  She 
felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  sort  of  envelope 
of  pain,  which  oppressed  her  from  head 
to  foot.  Hardly  any  part  of  her  ached 
worse  than  the  other. 

The  evening  was  still  quite  young, 
and  the  crowds  of  unkempt  children 
rioted  in  Calvert  Street,  while  their 
elders  squatted  on  front  stoops  and 
gasped,  awaiting  a  benison  of  breeze 
and  chatting  meager  futilities  as  they 
waited.  All  along  the  walks,  lights 
shone  ;  and  as  Mary  Alice  threaded  her 
way  she  was  assailed  by  pungent,  vola- 
tile-seeming odors  from  basement 
windows  or  swinging  doors. 

A  deep  hatred  of  that  squalid  neigh- 
borhood made  the  little  girl  shudder. 
She  wanted  to  be  out  of  it.  It  sug- 
gested nothing  but  hardship,  want, 
misery.  Because  she  was  a  child,  she 
scorned    those    whom     circumstances 


forced,  as  they  forced  her,  to  have  their 
being  there.  Without  inquiring  as  to 
causes,  she  asked,  just  as  young 
Willett  had  asked,  if  they  really  lived 
here.  They  were  a  poor,  spiritless 
breed  who  could  do  no  better  than  this 
for  themselves. 

Mary  Alice  had  been  born  in  the 
country ;  she  remembered  vi^hat  trees 
and  fields  and  flowers  looked  like.  She 
never  let  go  of  that  picture,  though  it 
was  growing  more  and  more  blurred  in 
her  mind.  As  the  picture  faded,  her 
longing  to  renew  it  increased. 

In  the  center  of  Sheffield  lay  a  broad 
square,  or  park,  a  fine  turfed  plaza 
overlooked  bv  the  municipal  buildings 
and  primped  with  rows  of  subdued, 
citified  trees.  Under  these  trees  one 
might  find  benches,  inhospitable  and 
slatted.  In  times  of  depression,  when 
the  forces  of  the  unemployed  were 
crrentlv  augmented,  men  might  sleep 
nnon  these  benches,  undisturbed  by  the 
police. 

This     turfed     breathing-spot     was 
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Mary  Alice's  objective;  she  wanted 
more  than  anything  else,  she  thought, 
fresh  air.  The  air  in  City  Park 
Square  might  not  be  99.44  per  cent 
pure,  it  might  lack  sparkle  and  tone, 
but  it  would  compare  most  favorably 
with  the  sort  of  breathing  material 
used  in  the  Devil's  Truck  Patch. 

But  as  the  child  emerged  from  the 
purlieus  of  Calvert  Street  into  the 
more  elegant  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  she  came  into  the  zone  of 
brighter  lights.  The  streets  skirting 
City  Park  were  peopled  with  a  more 
prosperous  folk.  Stores  had  plate  glass 
and  mirrors  and  displayed  ravishing 
assortments  of  merchandise.  Even 
after  closing  hours,  show  windows  and 
reflecting  border  lights  may  work  at 
the  subtle  art  of  attracting  attention. 

Mary  Alice  studied  these  exhibits 
with  sidelong  admiration.  Her  pains 
and  aches  retired  into  subconscious- 
ness. The  little  girl  loitered,  inviting 
her  soul. 

Entrances  to  theaters  were  flanked 
with  a  dazzlement  of  lithography.  Tall 
columns  of  arc  lamps  spindled  loftily 
skyward  above  these  magic  portals. 
Youths,  shaming  Solomon  for  raiment, 
decorated  the  vestibules,  burning  the 
cloying  incense  of  cigarettes.  To 
Mary  Alice  these  paid  no  heed. 

Presently  the  little  girl  came  to  a 
window  with  a  character  of  its  own.  It 
was  a  very  large  window,  set  in  a 
frame  of  snowy  enamel.  Beyond  the 
glass  blazed  the  porcelain  glories  of  a 
quick  lunch.  Along  the  window  ledge, 
cunningly  fashioned  in  vitreous  tile, 
towered  vast  pyramids  of  fruit,  stacked 
with  an  ingenuity  that  must  have  re- 
quired technical  training.  Mary  Alice's 
mouth  began  to  water. 

But  the  chief  attraction  of  that 
window,  the  feature  that  suddenly 
glued  Mary  Alice's  shabby  little  feet  to 
the  bricks  and  fixed  her  large  black 
eyes  in  a  stare  of  longing  fascination, 
was  the  griddle-cake  hot-plate,  its  shin- 
ing black  surface  disked  with  yeasty 
moons  of  pure  gold. 


Behind  the  hot-plate  stood  a  fat 
young  man,  cased  starchily  in  a  sheath 
of  white  duck  and  crowned  with  a  rak- 
ish, laundered  cap,  tipped  over  one 
moody  brow.  This  young  man,  this 
cook,  this  seeming  czar,  viewed  the 
triumphs  of  his  art  with  a  bored  and 
jaundiced  eye.  On  a  thin-bladed 
turner  he  manipulated  the  delicacies, 
and  tossed  them  with  skilled  indiffer- 
ence upon  a  plate  which  a  Beautiful 
Lady  came  and  removed  swiftly. 
Thereafter  the  deliberate,  toil-superior 
monarch  of  the  bubbling  batter  poured 
other  disks  from  a  vast  silver  pitcher 
upon  the  hot-plate,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  changed  to  gold. 

"My  goodness!"  thought  Mary 
Alice,  "don't  I  wish  I  had — " 

She  checked  suddenly,  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  coin  of  Francis 
Willett's,  tightly  held  in  a  moist  palm, 
dawned  upon  her.  Mary  Alice  forgot 
all  about  the  other  great  windows 
along  the  street,  with  their  allurements 
of  silk  and  satin.  The  monarch  of  the 
hot-plate  became  almost  a  common 
man  to  her,  and  at  once  she  grinned 
through  the  window.  Whereupon  his 
fat,  heavy  face  separated  pleasantly  in 
an  answering  smile,  and  his  bored,  dull 
eyes  brightened.  Mary  .Alice  turned 
and  sought  the  entrance  to  this  para- 
dise. 

"I  want  some  of  them,"  she  said  to 
the  Beautiful  Lady,  when  she  had 
seated  herself  at  a  table  with  a  top 
whiter  than  alabaster.  The  Beautiful 
Lady  was  a  pronounced  blonde  with  a 
pug  nose.  She  wore  abundant  and 
cracklv  white  skirts  that  stuck  out 
daintily  all  around,  and  at  her  belt 
carried  a  little  punch,  such  as  railway 
conductors  use.  She  had  brought 
Mary  Alice  a  glass  of  ice  water.  The 
child  could  not  convince  herself  that 
the  Beautiful  Lady  was  altogether 
cordial,  hut  she  jerked  a  thumb  toward 
the  fat  back  of  the  hot-plate  dignitary 
and  repeated :  "I  want  some  of  them," 
and  added :    "Please  ma'am." 

The    Pronounced   Blonde   hesitated, 
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eyeing  Mary  Alice  speculatively.  "You 
got  any  money?"  she  asked. 

Mary  Alice  displayed  her  half-dol- 
lar. 

"All  right,  dearie,"  said  the  Beauti- 
ful Lady ;  and  then,  in  a  much  louder 
tone,  ■  she  commanded  :  "Brown  the 
griddles."  A  mild  form  of  physical 
exertion  actuated  the  hot-plate  prince. 
The  restaurant  was  hardly  patron- 
ized at  all  just  now.  The  steps  of  the 
waitresses,  of  whom  the  Beautiful 
Ladv  was  one,  clicked  hollowly  upon 
the  tiles.  Over  in  one  corner  a  woman 
on  her  knees  was  washing  beneath  the 
tables  and  along  the  aisles  between. 
Mary  Alice,  in  a  stiff-backed  chair 
that  was  too  high  for  her,  ached  and 
waited. 

"Here  you  go,"  said  the  Beautiful 
Lady  cheerfully.  "Hungry?  You  like 
sirup?  I  brought  you  an  extra  pitcher 
and  two  parts  of  butter.  Want  a  glass 
of  milk?' 

"I  have  to — pay  for  it,  don't  I?" 
asked  Mary  Alice,  looking  up. 

"Well,  you  don't  think  we — "  began 
the  waitress ;  then  she  made  a  quick 
shift,  with  an  eye  to  deceit.  "Never 
mind.    It'll  be  all  right." 

Mary  Alice,  busy  with  her  cakes  and 
sirup,  did  not  see  that  the  Beautiful 
Lady  fumbled  in  her  apron  pocket  as 
she  approached  the  service  counter. 

"Milk'll  make  you  fat,"  she  said, 
setting  the  cold  glass  down  by  Mary 
Alice's  plate.  It  was  an  enormous 
glass,  a  regular  stand-pipe.  Mary  Alice 
did  not  find  fault  because  its  sides  were 
abnormally  thick  or  because  there  was 
a  deep  hollow  under  the  bottom.  She 
drank  the  milk  and  marveled  that  she 
could  encompass  so  much  in  so  few 
swallows.    But  it  was  good  milk. 

At  a  nearby  table  sat  a  man,  eating 
pie.  He  poured  coffee  from  his  cup 
into  his  saucer,  and  drank  from 
the  saucer,  using  equal  parts  of  air 
and  coffee  in  the  interests  of  "safety 
first."  The  air  cooled  the  coffee  and 
made  a  pleasant,  homelike  sound  which 


proved  to  Mary  Alice  that  her  neighbor 
was  enjoying  himself. 

Mary  Alice  nodded  shyly. 

"Hullo,  sister,"  said  the  coffee 
drinker.    "Pretty  hungry?"  _ 

"'S  a  good  'nough  place  to  eat, '  said 
the  man.  "Did  you  get  tired  of  the 
Waldemere?" 

"Now  don't,"  scolded  the  Beautiful 
Lady  in  an  undertone.  "You  shan't 
make  fun  of  that  poor  little  thing.  Men 
are  the  des/'/"c-ablest  things.  I  think 
she's  pitiful;  I  could  cry  every  time 
I  look  at  her.  Bill  says  she  stood  the 
longest  time,  watchin'  him  turn  cakes, 
liefore  she  made  up  her  mind  to  come 
in.     He's  awful  tenderhearted." 

"He  looks  it,"  agreed  ^  the  coffee 
drinker  with  fine  irony.  "Bill  is  cer- 
tainly a  philanthrophist.  Think  of  all 
the  people  that  stands  outside  that 
window  every  day  and  watches  him. 
Why,  he's  likely  to  get  stage  fright 
any  day  and  put  sawdust  in  the  bat- 
ter. Haw,  haw  !  Tenderhearted  !  Bill 
tenderhearted!  You  make  me  laugh 
right  out  loud,  Gertie." 

""Just  the  same.  Bill  says,  'See  if  you 
can't  save  that  pore  young-one  from 
paying','  he  says.  'Give  her  these 
griddles    with    my    compliments,'    he 

if 

says. 

"Haw,  haw,"  laughed  the  coffee 
drinker.  "That's  just  like  Bill.  How's 
he  goin'  to  check  up?  Pay  for  'em 
out  of  his  own  pocket?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  so,"  said 
Gertie.  "They  won't  cost  him  any- 
thing." 

"Bet  they  won't,"  cackled  the  man. 
"Bill's  very  tenderhearted,  very — when 
it  don't  cost  him  nothin'.  Now  see 
here.  Gertie,  tell  you  what.  I  wasn't 
aimin'  to  hurt  that  baby's  feelin's 
when  I  said  what  I  said.  But  just  to 
square  myself  with  you,  s'pose  you  go 
get  her  a  nice  rump  steak  and  then 
let  me  pay  for  it ;  don't  that  show  I'ni 
's  much  of  a  philanthrophist  as  Bill?" 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  Mary 
Alice  Brown  to  find,  when  she  had 
eaten  as  much  as  she  could  hold — and 


'But  just  to  square  myself  s'pose  you  go  get  her  a  nice 
rump  steak  and  then  let  me  pay  for  it;  don't  that  show  that 
I'm's  much  of  a  philanthropist  as  Bill?" 


this  was  a  very  respectable  quantity, 
considering  her  years  and  growth — 
that  she  had  nothing  at  all  to  pay.  The 
circumstance  of  her  nearest  benefac- 
tor's audible  cofifee-consuming  proced- 
ure disturbed  her  not  at  all. 

When  she  left  the  palace  of  tile  and 
smiled  a  wry  good  night  at  the  plump 
batter  baron  in  the  window,  she 
thought  she  would  go  home ;  and  she 
was  a  little  cheered  by  the  continued 
possession  of  her  half-dollar  and  by  the 
kindness  which  three  utter  strangers 
had  heaped  upon  her.  Her  bruises 
still  ached,  but  a  full  stomach  was  not 


without  soothing  effects.  The  air  in 
City  Park  seemed  very  sweet  and  cool ; 
the  little  girl  wanted  more  of  it. 

"Aw  board  f'r  Gleasondale,  Rox- 
ford.  Pepper's  Mill,  Manterbury.  Cass- 
ville,  and  Hillside  Falls ;  aw  board." 
A  gong  clanged. 

Mary  Alice  looked  up  at  the  trolley 
about  to  begin  its  suburban  journey,  as 
audibly  catalogued  by  the  conductor. 
That  car  would  slide  along  through  an 
endless  supply  of  air — air  even  cooler 
and  fresher  and  sweeter  than  this  of 
City  Park.  And  Mary  Alice  had  money. 
She  could  pay  her  fare  out  and  back. 
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She  opined  that  the  round  trip  would 
occupy  half  an  hour  and  cost  her  not 
over  ten  or  twenty  cents. 

So  she  climbed  abroad.  The  con- 
ductor repeated  his  list  of  suburban 
towns,  yanked  briskly  at  the  bell  cord, 
and  the  car  slid,  bumping  and  teeter- 
ing, out  of  the  zone  of  pale  lights,  and 
took  its  twisting  way  into  ruraldom. 

Mary  Alice  smelled  the  odors  of 
meadow  and  grove  as  the  car  sped. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  opened  them, 
closed  them  again.  The  car  passed  a 
tiny  station,  where  it  stopped  and  let 
off  a  dozen  tired-looking  country  folk, 
evidently  glad  to  be  at  the  end  of  a  day 
in  the  city.  Mary  Alice  was  infinitely 
soothed.  She  kept  closing  her  eyes, 
opening  them  blissfully,  and  closing 
them  again.  The  car  rocked  and 
hummed ;  the  breezes  blew  the  child's 
tangled  black  hair.  She  was  no  longer 
in  pain.    She  forgot  to  open  her  eyes. 

The  calm,  sweet  stars  in  a  velvet 
summer  sky  saw  a  little  girl  get  off  a 
suburban  street  car  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

"No,"  said  the  conductor,  "we  don't 
make  no  return  trip  'till  mornin'.  We 
leave  her  stand  here  all  night." 

He  reached  up  and  turned  a  switch ; 
immediately  the  car  was  in  darkness. 

"Where  you  goin',  kid?"  asked  the 
man.  "Did  you  think  we'd  be  goin' 
back?" 

"I— I  thought  so.  What'll  I  do?" 
she  asked  plaintively.  Her  bruised 
body  ached.  The  ride  out  from  the 
city  had  been  refreshing,  but  now  a 
fear  of  the  great  silence  clutched  her. 

"You  can't  stay  in  this  open  car  all 
night,"  said  the  conductor.  "Hey!  Jim  ! 
Here's  a  little  girl  that  thought  we's 
goin'  back  tonight.  What  we  better 
do  with  her?" 

"I  can't  take  her  to  my  house," 
doubted  the  motorman.  "The  beds  is 
all  full.  Whyn't  you  try  Sam  Thomas  ? 
Look,  they's  a  light  in  his  house." 

"Come  along,  sister,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. He  spoke  very  kindly.  At  home 
his   own    little   girl   was    now    snugly 


tucked  into  bed,  and  he  would  steal  into 
the  room  and  kiss  her  before  he  turned 
in  himself.  It  was  always  the  last 
thing  to  do  at  night,  no  matter  how 
tired  he  felt.    "Come  along,  sister." 

Sam  Thomas,  in  his  stocking  feet 
and  carrying  a  kerosene  lamp  in  his 
hand,  opened  the  door.  He  grunted  a 
little  when  he  learned  the  nature  of  the 
petition. 

"But  you  know,  Sam,  me  and  Jim's 
both  full  up.  We  got  small  houses  and 
big  fam'Iies.  If  'twa'n't  for  that  I'd 
take  her  home  in  a  minute — may  do  it 
anyhow,  if  you  don't  want  her." 

The  door  swung  wide.  Behind  Sam 
Thomas,  Mary  Alice  saw  a  pleasant 
room,  and  through  the  open  doorway 
wafted  the  "homey"  smell  that  always 
denotes  the  farmhouse..  In  her  over- 
powering weariness  and  pain,  the  little 
girl  yearned  to  that  hearth,  her  big  eyes 
wide   with  longing. 

"Well,"  said  Sam  Thomas,  "you 
don't  think  I'm  goin'  to  turn  the  poor 
young-one  away,  do  you  ?  What's  your 
name,  child?  And  for  goodness' sake, 
what's  the  matter  with  your  forehead? 
Looks  like  someone  had  hit  ye." 

Chapter  IV. 

IN  A  FARMHOUSE  KITCHEN. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  sun  rises  any 
earlier  in  the  country  than  it  does  in 
the  city,  but  it  has  more  witnesses. 
In  town  the  milkman  alone  can  vouch 
foi-  its  rising,  but  he  is  twenty-four 
hours  late,  according  to  country 
reckoning,  since  the  goods  he  delivers 
were  drawn  from  the  cows  in  the  dim 
tie-ups  on  the  morning  before. 

Sam  Thomas  stepped  out  upon  the 
big  flat  rock  that  formed  his  back 
doorstep  just  as  the  sun  licked  its  first 
broad  rays,  like  the  tongue  of  a  cat, 
over  the  saucer  rim  of  the  world.  A 
wistful  mooing  came  to  him  from  the 
barn.  The  furry-green  weeds  that 
matted  the  side  yard  were  all  daintily 
rimed  with  a  heavy  white  dew  in  which 
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Sam's  footprints  would  appear,  dark 
and  distinct,  as  if  in  snow. 

With  a  thumping  of  feet  and  beating 
of  wings,  half  a  hundred  chickens  came 
hurrying  and  jostling  to  his  feet. 

"Gwan,"  said  Sam.  "Shoo!  Ma'll 
feed  ye.    Shoo !" 

He  stumped  off  to  the  barn,  a  milk 
pail  rattling  cheerfully  in  each  hand. 
Some  swallows  issued,  swooping,  from 
the  tiny  holes  pierced  high  up  in  the 
peak  of  the  barn  gable.  They  swung, 
circled,  and  dipped,  uttering  small 
cheeping  notes  of  morning  gossip. 

Off  across  the  fields  and  down 
among  the  twisty  trunks  of  the  orchard 
weaved  and  wavered  thin,  tenuous 
wisps  of  a  fragile  vapor,  curling  into 
nothingness  in  the  sun's  rays  like  filmy 
handkerchiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  ma- 
gician. The  morning  was  full  of  cool 
odors,  and  the  sky  as  blue  as  only  a 
morning  sky  can  be.  The  night  had 
wrought  a  great,  clean  silence,  upon 
which,  now,  the  noises  of  dawn  made 
sharp,  unblending  strokes,  as  a  pen  on 
new  paper. 

Sam  Thomas  whistled  a  thin,  tune- 
less measure,  swung  open  the  little 
door  in  the  big  door  of  the  barn,  and 
pushed  his  pails  ahead  of  him  into  that 
fragrant  gloom. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  in  the  farmhouse 
kitchen,  washed  her  breakfast  dishes 
with  the  deft  handling  of  inbred  ef- 
ficiency. An  oil  lamp  burned  on  the 
shelf  above  the  sink,  for  Mrs.  Thomas 
had  arisen  before  daylight  to  make 
hot  biscuit.  Now,  as  the  slant  rays  of 
the  sun  crept  in  and  turned  the  lamp 
flame  to  a  sickly  yellow,  she  blew  it 
out.    Another  day  had  begun. 

The  only  rival  in  cleanliness  to  a 
New  England  country  kitchen  is  the 
deck  of  a  ship.  The  farmer's  wife  has 
no  holystone,  but  her  floor  is  bleached 
to  an  albino  whiteness  by  successive 
applications  of  soap.  Her  milk  pans  and 
all  her  impedimenta  shine  like  new 
coin ;  her  range  sparkles  like  a  freshly 
polished  shoe.  Martha  Thomas's 
kitchen  was  so.    She  worked  from  four 


in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night  to 
keep  it  and  the  rest  of  the  house  just 
that  way. 

The  everlasting,  ever-renewing  busi- 
ness of  cleaning  went  on  with  scarcely 
any  interruption.  Martha  was  always 
cleaning  something ;  she  scrubbed, 
scoured,  rubbed,  burnished,  and 
polished  by  intuition,  by  inclination, 
and  by  habit.  And  she  did  not  find  it 
drudgery.  She  was  plump,  pink,  and 
pleasant.  In  her  manner  lay  a  decis- 
ion, a  firmness,  which  in  a  less  per- 
sonable woman  one  might  have  called 
by  a  harsher  name. 

She  poured  scalding  water  over  her 
dishes,  dried  them,  set  them  away, 
washed  and  wrung  out  towels,  and 
neatly  hung  the  same  on  a  fan-shaped 
rack  over  the  range.  She  brushed  and 
dusted  and  tidied,  rattled  the  stove 
covers,  put  fresh  birch  wood  on  the 
fire,  pumped  a  tea-kettleful  of  water 
and  set  it  to  heat.  All  the  time,  just 
as  her  husband  whistled  his  tuneless 
measure  while  he  did  his  chores, 
Martha  hummed  a  soft  half-portion  of 
song,  a  song  which  kept  repeating  itself 
endlessly  without  words  or  definable 
notes. 

From  somewhere  within  the  house 
came  a  call. 

"Mum-mee-ee-ee  !"  The  last  note, 
long  sustained,  high  pitched,  was  as 
honeyed  as  a  bird's  call.  "Mum- 
mee-ee !" 

Martha  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her 
tasks.  Every  morning  the  same  thing 
happened ;  every  morning  came  the 
little  clutch  at  her  heart,  the  little 
tender,  recurrent  pain  of  realization. 
She  answered,  as  always:  "All  right, 
sweetheart ;  mother's  coming." 

She  set  her  broom  in  the  corner  and 
passed  swiftly  through  the  sitting  room 
into  a  chamber.  The  morning  sun 
filled  the  chamber  with  a  golden  radi- 
ance, and  this  radiance  was  reflected 
and  seemed  to  be  enhanced  when  it 
touched  the  shining  yellow  head  of  a 
child  nestled  in  the  pillows. 

"The  sun  come  and  waked  me  up. 
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mumniee,"  said  the  child.  "Is  it  time 
to  get  up?" 

"If  you  want  to,  dearie.  How'd 
mother's  boy  sleep?" 

"Oo,  grand !  I  don't  remember 
anythin'  but  just  one  little  teeny  dream, 
it  was  a  funny  little  dream." 

"Tell  mother,"  said  Martha.  She 
busied  herself  with  a  basin  and  cloths 
and  towels.  As  she  bathed  him,  the 
child  went  on : 

"Well,  I  can't  just  rummember 
everythin' ;  only,  the'  was  a  little  girl 
in  it — but  she  wasn't  my  sister.  Gee, 
mummee,  I  wish'd  I  had  a  sister." 

Martha  smiled.  "Was  she  a  nice 
little  girl?" 

"I — I  don't  know.  She  was  just  a 
little  girl ;  only,  somehow,  I  was  tur'ble 
sorry  for  her.  She  come  and  stood 
and  looked  at  me,  and  her  clothes  was 
all  ragety,  and  she  was  cryin'.  And  I 
says:  'Hullo,  what's  your  name?'  and 
she  didn't  answer,  only  she  come  and 
kissed  my  for'ead,  and  I  waked  up,  and 
where  she  kissed  me  the  sun  was 
shinin'  warm  as  anythin'." 

Martha  stopped  short  in  her  oper- 
ations. "Land  sakes!"  she  said.  "I 
forgot." 

"Forgot  what?"  demanded  the  little 
boy  sharply. 

"Nothing,  dear,"  said  his  mother; 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  tremulous. 
Things  like  that  were  always  happen- 
ing to  Martha,  and  they  never  failed 
to  startle  and  frighten  her.  If  her 
seven-year-old  boy  dreamed  things  that 
came  true,  there  might  be  some  expla- 
nation, a  reason  she  dared  not  con- 
template, a  fragile  and  holy  secret  for- 
bidden under  penalty,  even  to  her 
mother  love. 

She  continued  to  bathe  and  dress 
the  boy,  for  he  was  quite  helpless  from 
the  hips  downward.  She  lifted  him 
with  ease ;  she  was  a  strong  woman 
and  the  small  frail  body  a  feather's 
weight.  In  the  kitchen  she  arranged 
him  carefully  in  a  big  chair,  home- 
built  and  practical,  padded  and 
propped  to  save  every  possible  strain. 


where  he  could  choose  to  watch  her 
about  her  household  duties  or  contem- 
plate the  uneventful  activities  of  the 
farmyard. 

Sitting  there  in  the  window,  little 
Charlie  Thomas  reminded  you  of  an 
indolent  angel.  His  shiny  curls 
clustered  and  tangled  about  the  soft 
oval  of  his  face  and  blended  with  the 
translucent  pallor  of  his  cheeks.  His 
eyes,  big,  blue,  and  questioning, 
sparkled  with  a  sort  of  eager  and 
searching  intelligence  that  sought 
everything,  absorbed  everything,  com- 
prehended everything.  From  his  win- 
dow, away  off  miles  and  miles  beyond 
the  fields  and  their  bordering  woods, 
he  could  see  the  mountains ;  and  often 
he  would  study  them,  rising  blue  and 
mysterious,  as  if  he  were  penetrating 
their  wooded  gulches  or  exploring 
their  rugged  sides.  Sometimes  Martha, 
seeing  him  thus  intent,  would  speak 
quickly  of  horses  or  windmills  or  new 
crullers,  an}'thing  to  bring  him  back  to 
her  side.  She  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  thus  afield,  even  in  thought. 

"What  do  you  want  for  breakfast, 
boy?"  she  asked. 

"A  egg,"  said  Charlie  promptly. 
"Didn't  my  Clucky  lay  me  one?" 

"We'll  ask  the  Boss,"  said  Martha. 
"Here  he  comes." 

Sam,  carrying  the  foamy  milk  pails, 
thrust  open  the  door.  "Hullo,  there," 
he  cried,  "how's  the  old  man  this 
mornin'  ?" 

"Did  Clucky  lay  a  egg?"  demanded 
Charlie. 

"Betcher  life  she  laid  an  egg,"  an- 
swered his  father.    "Two  of  'em." 

"Aw,  pops !  They  don't  lay  but  one 
to  a  time ;  what's  you  givin'  us?" 

"Found  two  in  her  nest,  just  the 
same.  How  you  'count  for  that,  Mr. 
Man,  eh?     Looky  here." 

He  extended  a  hand  in  which  Charlie 
saw  two  large  brown  eggs  with  that 
unmistakable  pinky  bloom  that  marks 
them  only  when  just  laid. 

"Gee!"  said  Charlie.  "Some  other 
hen  got  in  Clucky's  nest." 
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"You  better  eat  'em  both,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,"  suggested  Martha. 

Sam  looked  at  his  wife  and  jerked 
a  thumb  toward  the  ceiling.  "How's 
the—" 

Martha  checked  him  with  a  gesturt 
and  a  sidewise  look  toward  Charlie, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "I 
havn't  told  him  yet."  She  set  the 
water  on  the  stove  to  boil  for  Charlie's 
eggs,  then  went  into  the  sitting  room, 
from  which  her  voice  presently  issued. 

"Sam,  come  and  see  if  you  can  start 
this  window-ketch  for  me." 

Sam,  hastily  drying  his  hands  at  the 
sink,  clumped  off,  and  the  muffled 
sound  of  an  imparted  confidence 
wafted  out  to  Charlie. 

"Mum-mee,"  he  called.  "Mum-mee. 
You  haven't  fed  the  chickens  yet." 

Mary  Alice  Brown  dreamed  a 
dream.  She  thought  she  lay  in  a  big 
clean  bed  in  a  room  with  sloping  walls. 
The  sun  came  tumbling  in  at  the  open 
window,  along  with  a  draft  of  sweet 
cool  air  whose  freshness  was  altogether 
novel.  Outside  this  window  she  saw, 
drowsily,  the  green  and  rustling  leaves 
of  trees;  and  curious  twitterings, 
cheepings,  and  trills,  which  she  took 
to  be  the  calls  and  songs  of  birds,  as- 
sailed her  ear.  She  missed  the  rattle 
of  wheels  upon  stone,  the  shouts  of 
boys  in  the  street,  the  clatter  of  feet 
upon  stairs.  Voices  there  were,  but 
strange  voices,  very  far  off. 

This  pleasant  dream  lasted  a  matter 
of  seconds  before  Mary  Alice  stirred 
in  the  bed ;  whereupon  the  soreness 
of  her  body  reminded  her  that  she 
must  wake  up  and  be  about  her  busi- 
ness of  assistant  laundress,  nurse  girl, 
and  housekeeper.  But  the  dream  per- 
sisted. 

It  was  difficult  for  Mary  Alice  to 
piece  two  and  two  together  in  expla- 
nation of  her  astonishing  position.  The 
pains  in  her  limbs  when  she  tried  to 
move  about  in  the  bed  helped  her,  and 
all  the  details  came  gradually  back. 

She  sat  up  and  hung  her  thin  legs 


over  the  side  of  the  bed.  On  a  chair 
nearby  she  saw  her  clothes.  In  con- 
trast with  the  clean  chamber,  their 
dirtiness  and  raggedness  were  pathetic 
and  shameful.  Mary  Alice  plucked 
at  her  own  person  and  found  herself 
gripping  a  pinch  of  white  cotton  night- 
gown, something  less  than  a  mile  too 
big  for  her,  but  terrifyingly  clean.  She 
knew  she  must  resume  her  clothes,  and 
loathed  the  idea. 

The  least  effort  hurt  her  bitterly,  but 
she  hobbled  across  the  room  and  some- 
how got  into  her  own  things.  She 
worked  with  extreme  caution  of  noise  ; 
she  did  not  know  just  why.  When  she 
was  dressed,  she  stood  still  and  won- 
dered what  to  do  next.  The  idea  of 
facing  Sam  Thomas  appalled  her.  She 
remembered  the  kindliness  in  Mrs. 
Thomas's  motherly  face  when  she  had 
tucked  her  into  bed  last  night ;  yet, 
somehow,  she  wondered  if  these  people 
had  not  changed  during  the  night,  if 
they  would  not  look  scornfully  upon 
her  untidy  little  person  and  put  her  out 
with  reproaches. 

Mary  Alice  at  last  mustered  courage 
to  seek  the  stairs,  to  tiptoe  down ;  and 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  sitting 
room,  she  peered  fearfully  across  at 
the  open  kitchen  door.  Then  she  ad- 
vanced, not  venturing  to  speak. 

She  saw  a  little  boy  with  amazing 
yellow  hair  sitting  propped  and  padded 
and  pillowed  in  a  big  chair.  She  saw 
a  man  and  a  woman  attending  upon 
the  child  with  infinite  love  and  tender- 
ness in  their  faces.  It  was  all  right 
and  regular  for  a  mother  to  love  her 
baby ;  but  Mary  Alice  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
fatherly  fondness.  In  the  Devil's 
Truck  Patch  men  quarreled  violently 
\\ith  their  wives  and  assaulted  their 
children  with  any  convenient  weapons. 
.At  the  mission  Sunday  School  Mary 
Alice  had  been  told  a  great  deal  about 
fatherly  affection,  but  in  real  life  ex- 
emplification had  been  negligible.  "Like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children"  seemed 
to  her  a  kind  of  sarcasm. 
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Little  Charlie  Thomas  suddenly 
looked  around  and  saw  the  intruder. 
His  eyes  widened  in  surprise  and  ques- 
tion. 

"Oo,  look!"  he  cried.  "Look  at  the 
little  girl — she's  the  one  I  dreamed 
about ;  honest,  she  is." 

Sam  and  Martha  turned  and  oddly 
enough,  thought  Mary  Alice,  greeted 
her  very  pleasantly. 

"Hullo,  kid,"  said  Sam.  "Sleep 
good?" 

"You  poor  young-one !"  Martha 
said.  "Come  here  and  let  me  wash 
your  fa<:e.    I  bet  you're  hungry." 

Mary  Alice  was  not  conscious  of 
liunger.  Now  she  submitted  dumbly 
to  the  ablutionary  processes  of  the 
cleanly  Martha.  All  the  while  she  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  shiny- 
haired  boy  in  the  big  chair  by  the  win- 
dow. 

"What's  vour  name?"  demanded 
Charlie.  "Please  come  here  and  talk 
to  me." 

Mary  Alice  went  slowly  up  to  the 
child's  side. 

"Let's  shake  hands,"  he  said.  "T 
dreamed  about  you.  What's  your 
name?" 

"Mary  Alice  Brown." 

"Where'd  j'ou  come  from  ?  I — I 
like  vou,  Mary  Alice." 

"She  come  from  SheflReld.  Charlie- 
bov„"  out  in  Martha.  "Wash  Moore, 
the  trollev  conductor,  brought  her  here. 
She  got  lost  or  something.  She  slept 
upstairs  all  night.  What  do  vou 
s'pose  made  vou  dream  about  her?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  wanted  some- 
one to  come  and  see  me,  some  little  boy 
or  girl.  Will  vou  stay  here  f'rever, 
Marv  Alice  ?" 

"Mv  mother  wouldn't  let  mo,"  said 
the  little  girl.  "T  got  to  go  home  right 
now." 

"Mr.  Thomas  is  going  to  town  with 
a  load  of  thines,"  said  Martha.  "How'd 
\"Ou  like  to  ride  in  on  the  wagon  with 
him?  Anyhow,  you're  going  to  eat, 
<;oon's  these  eggs  get  boiled.  Do  vnu 
like  'em  soft  or  hard  ?" 


"Mary  Alice,"  Charlie  shrilled, 
"please  don't  go  'way.  I  want  you  to 
stay  and  play  with  me.  Can  you  read?" 

"Sure  I  can  read.    I  been  to  school." 

"Can  you  read  stories?  Can  you 
read  books — whole  books?" 

"Some  books,  if  the  words  ain't  too 
big." 

Charlie  looked  from  his  father  to  his 
mother,  as  if  in  them  lay  the  decision, 
quite  without  reference  to  Mary  Alice's 
necessities. 

"Can't  she  stay?  I  like  her  so  much, 
and  she  can  read  me  stories." 

There  was  nothing  teasing  or  whin- 
ing in  Charlie's  eagerness,  just  a  cheer- 
ful, hopeful  insistence. 

"Could  you — "  began  Martha. 

"I  have  to  help  my  mother,"  said  the 
girl.  "She's  orobably  terri'ble  worried 
about  me.  We  got  a  baby,  too,  and 
he's  kind  of  sick.  I  could  go  home  on 
the  trolley,  the  same  way  I  come.  I 
got  money." 

"Well,  vou  might's  well  eat  some 
breakfast.  The  next  car  don't  go  for 
an  hour." 

Marv  Alice  went  and  sat  by  Charlie. 
He  asked  her  a  hundred  questons,  told 
her  a  hundred  little  things  about  his 
nivn  life.  Marv  Alice  was  as  frank  as 
she  felt  she  could  be.  But  she  hated 
to  admit  the  facts  that  were  all  too 
plainly  revealed  by  her  dress  and  con- 
dition. Instinctively  she  knew  the  hurt 
';he  must  give  the  bov  if  she  told  him 
too  much  truth  about  herself.  Shrewd 
Martha  Thomas  saw  it  all  as  through 
a  magnifying  lens. 

"Dear  Lord."  she  thought  helplessly, 
"how  can  such  things  be  right?  Why 
do  little  children  have  to  suffer  and 
niv  ?  Why  don't  grown-up  folks  settle 
their  own  accounts.  Poor  innocent 
babies,  poor  innocent  babies  !" 

From  this  one  may  see  that  somehow 
or  other  Martha  Thomas  was  classing 
l^T  Chnrlie  with  Marv  Alice  of  the 
SlipPPeld  slum.  What  was  the  common 
debt  thus  vicariously  charged  asrainst 
h^r  bo-\-  and  the  forlorn  little  girl? 

Sim,  comina:  in  from  the  barn,  an- 
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nounced   that    he    must    postpone    his 
wagon  trip  for  another  day. 

"But,"  he  said,  "I'll  just  change  my 
clothes  and  take  her,"  indicating  the 
visitor,  "home  on  the  trolly.  I'm  goin' 
to  find  out  somethin'  about  that  kid. 
She  ain't  very  talkative;  but  I'm 
darned  good  and  sure,  if  she'd  tell  us 
all  we'dlike  to  know,  it  wouldn't  sound 
like  no  funny  story.  That  young'one's 
had  some  hard  treatment." 

"I'm  glad  you're  going,"  agreed  his 
wife.  "Why,  do  you  know,  her  little 
body's  just  covered  with  bruises. 
Somebody's  been  abusing  her  dread- 
fully. It's  a  shame.  She's  a  real  nice 
child,  only  she's  been  kicked  or 
whipped  or  something — you  find  out  all 
you  can,  dear.  Maybe  we  can  do  some- 
thing. And  while  you're  in  town,  go 
to  Stacey's  and  buy  me  some  number 
sixty  white  spool  cotton  and  four  yards 
of  blue  drilling  and  a  bottle  of  furni- 
ture pol — " 

"Hold  on,  now,  hold  on,  ma,"  said 
Sam.  "Get  a  pencil  and  make  me  a 
memoranda.  I  can't  rickollect  all  them 
things." 

"My  father's  the  grandest  feller," 
Charlie  was  telling  Mary  Alice.  "I 
guess  I'm  awful  lucky  little  boy.  He 
made  me  this  chair  hisself.  Look  at 
them  holes?  There's  where  the  pegs 
go  that  hold  my  table  on.  The  table's 
for  me  to  eat  on  and  play  games.  Can 
vou  play  checkers.  Mary  Alice?  I  bet 
I  could  beat  you.  I  got  a  lot  of  soldiers 
and  a  cannin,  too,  and  a  in-the-hpuse 
baseball  game,  with  a  spinnin'  thing. 
You  can  get  a  home  run  with  it.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  reg'lar  baseball  game? 
Some  day  when  I  grow  up  and  my 
legs  gets  well  I'm  goin'  to  play  base- 
ball. I'm  croin'  to  be  a  big  leg  pitcher. 
God's  goin'  to  make  me  well,  mummee 
says  I'm  gettin'  better  all  the  time. 
Feel." 

He  flexed  a  tinv  arm,  seeking  ap- 
proval for  an  imagined  biceps. 

"That's  prettv  good,  for  a  boy  seven 
years  old.  My  father  says  he  never  see 
nothin'  like  it.     He  says  if  I  keep  on 


I'll  be  a  reg'lar  Herculuss.  Ever  read 
about  Herculuss  ?  He  was  the  strong- 
est man  that  ever  lived,  and  whenever 
anybody  had  a  big  job  that  took  a  tur- 
rible  strong  feller  to  do  it,  they  always 
sent  for  Herculuss.  I  guess  he  was 
'most  as  strong  as  God.  Do  you  live 
all  the  time  in  the  city?" 

"'Most  all  the  time.  I  been  in  the 
country  with  the  mission  picnic  some- 
times." 

"You'd  ought  to  live  in  the  country, 
like  me.  It's  awful  healthy.  I'm  as 
healthy  as  anythin',  just  'cause  I  live 
in  the  country.  My  father  says  God 
intends  for  people  to  stay  in  the  coun- 
try nnich  as  possible  :  he  savs  the  city's 
full  of  fall-pits." 

"What?" 

"Pits,  that  people  falls  into.  Did 
you  ever  fall  into  one?" 

"I  never  saw  one,"  said  Mary  Alice. 
"Thev  can't  be  near  where  I  live." 

"'S  funny,"  mused  Charlie.  "My 
father'd  oughter  know.  He  knows 
everythin'." 

"Mavbe  he  means  the  sewers.  They 
got  manholes,  but  they  have  covers ; 
so  nobody  ever  falls  into  'em." 

"Maybe,"  assented  the  child.  "But 
the  Boss  calls  'em  fall-pits.  You  be 
careful,  won't  you,  Mary  Alice?  I 
want  you  to  come  back  and  see  me.  I 
like  you.  Not  hardly  anv  childun 
comes  to  play  with  me.  My  mother 
she's  so  busy :  but  sometimes  she  stops 
and  reads  me  a  story.  If  you  was  here 
vou  could  read  me  stories  all  the  time. 
Read  me  one  now,  Mary  Alice,  before 
you  go." 

Mary  Alice  read  with  a  certain  ranid 
contempt  for  all  literary  hurdles  in  the 
shane  of  polysyllables  that  made  her 
delivery  a  thine  of  great  charm.  Both 
Sam  and  Martha,  reading  to  Charlie, 
hesitated  and  stumbled  at  every  big 
"•ord.  The  result  was  halting  and 
iprkv.  Charlie  never  comnlained  :  but 
the  smoothness  of  Mary  Alice's  read- 
ing pleased  and  soothed  him.  She 
nlowed  along  at  great  speed,  tossing 
clouds   of   syllables   to   right   and   left 
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like  a  rotary  going  through  a  snow- 
drift. She  got  there.  This  reckless 
dismemberment  of  the  unintelligibles 
had  scarcely  any  obscuring  effect  on 
the  main  thread  of  the  story.  Charlie 
listened  almost  breathlessly,  and  his 
blue  eyes  shone  through  a  mist  of 
ecstasy.  Into  the  translucent  pallor  of 
his  face  crept  a  faint  pink.  He  radi- 
ated joy.  One  slim  hand  crept  out  and 
took  the  almost  equally  slim  but  far 
more  competent  hand  of  his  new 
friend. 

"With  a  low  cadence  of  bliss," 
read  Mary  Alice,  "Lady  Isabel  allowed 
her  soldier  lover  to  fold  her  close  to 
his  palpating  breast,  while  Sir  Egbert 
Glendenning,  thus  forever  defeated  in 
his  villainous  macherations,  slunk,  a 
beaten  man,  from  the  presence  of  his 
intended  victums." 

"Gee!"  breathed  Charlie,  "that's  a 
peach  of  a  story.  Oo,  Mary  Alice, 
don't  g'  'way.     You  read  lovely." 

For  a  long  time  Charlie  looked  off 
down  the  road  where  his  father  and 
Mary    Alice    had    gone.      Faintly    he 


heard  the  diminishing  rattle  of  the  trol- 
ley car.  Then  he  lay  back,  a  little  tired, 
his  great  blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  far- 
away line  of  hills. 

"Poor  child,"  thought  Martha, 
driving  a  flock  of  imaginary  dirt  de- 
mons into  a  corner  and  ruthlessly 
throttling  them  with  a  soapy  brush, 
"he's  awful  lonesome.  I'd  almost  liked 
to  had  that  young-one  stay  here.  But, 
mercy  sakes,  wasn't  she  dirty !" 

But  to  Charlie,  brought  up  in  the 
constantly  renovated  atmosphere  of  a 
spotless  home,  witnessing  the  daily  as- 
saults upon  the  kingdom  of  soot  and 
smudge,  Mary  Alice's  soiled  dress  had 
no  repellent  significance.  Had  he  dis- 
liked Mary  Alice,  you  could  not  have 
washed  her  clean  enough  to  suit  him. 
With  a  child's  tolerance  Charlie  ac- 
cepted Mary  Alice  in  the  democracy  of 
the  spirit,  than  which  there  is  no  other 
democracy. 

Now,  as  he  gazed  of?  across  the 
fields  and  woods  at  the  distant  hills,  a 
couple  of  large  tears  made  little  sticky- 
feeling  paths  down  his  cheeks. 


(to  be  continued.) 


Wise  Sayings. 


Sad  w>ill  be  the  day  for  any  man  when 
he  becomes  absolutely  contented  with  the 
life  he  is  living,  with  the  thoughts  he  is 
thinking  and  the  deeds  that  he  is  doing — 
when  there  is  not  forever  beating  at  the 
doors  of  his  soul  some  great  desire  to  do 
something  larger  which  he  knows  that  he 
was  meant  and  made  to  do  because  he  is 
a  child  of  God. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  devil  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is 
a  handle  that  fits  them  all. — Leader. 

Great  faith  never  springs  out  of  easy 
situations. — Rev.  Dr.  Scott-Lidgett. 

We  alwatys  weaken  what  v,<s  exagger- 
ate.— La  Harpe. 

You  will  never  "find"  time  for  any- 
thing. If  yon  want  time  you  must  make 
it. — Charles  Buxton. 


Age  is  not  all  decay;  it  is  the  ripening, 
the  swelling,  of  the  fresh  life  within,  that 
withers  and  bursts  the  husk. — George 
Macdonald. 

What  is  remote  and  difficult  of  success 
we  are  apt  to  over-rate;  what  is  really 
best  for  us  lies  always  within  our  reach, 
though  often  overlooked. — Longfellow. 

The  essence  of  friendship  is  entireness, 
a  total  magnanimity  and  trust. — Emer- 
son. 

Do  not  think  that  <years  leave  us  and 
find  us  the  same. — Owen  Meredith, 

Trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken 
faith. — Shakespeare. 

'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest. 
— Armstrong. 
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IV. 

Before  we  leave  the  story  of  the  San 
Diego  visit,  a  word  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  courtesies  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Route  to  the  choir  would  not  be  amiss. 
Following  the  first  concert,  a  represen- 
tative of  this  railroad  company  invited 
the  choir  to  visit  its  building,  close  by 
the  organ  pavilion,  and  there  treated 
the  singers  to  their  fill  of  delicious  fruit 
punch.  This  treat  was  repeated  every 
night  and  was  greatly  appreciated. 

When  the  time  came  to  say  goodbye 
to  the  good  people  of  San  Diego,  there 
was  probably  none  who  regretted  its 
nearness  more  than  Mr.  J.  H.  Travers, 
the  keeper  of  the  big  organ.  His  posi- 
tion had  put  him  in  close  touch  with 
the  choir,  the  director,  the  artists  and 
the  librarian  (your  humble  servant), 
and  he  had  proven  himself,  a  fine 
good-heartfd  gentleman.  His  good-bye, 
which,  I  believe,  expressed  the  feeling 
of  San  Diegoans  in  general,  was — as 
near  as  I  can  remember — as  follows : 
"I'm  so  sorry  to  think  you're  leaving 
us  because  I've  just  learned  to  love  you 
all  in  the  short  time  you've  been  here. 
This  is  not  only  because  of  your  sing- 
ine,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  soul- 
ful that  we  have  ever  heard  here,  but  I 
like  you  as  a  people — you  seem  so 
reallv  human.  I  have  never  met  finer 
p-entlemen  than  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Mr. 
iVTcClellan  and  Mr.  Whitaker.  and  vou 
all  have  seemed  so  haoDV,  good 
natured,  and  whole-souled  that  we  peo- 
ple here  in  San  Diego,  will  miss  you 
greatlv." 

In  this  good-bve,  dear  readers,  if 
vou  will  oardon  the  digres<;ion,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Ogden  Mormon  Tabernacle 
chnir's  trip  to  California — that  of 
difFusine  the  spirit  of  Utah  and  "Mor- 
rnoni<;m"  among  the  people  through  its 
sipcrine  and  bv  the  general  carriage  of 
its  members.  •  ,^ 


With  the  splendid  words  of  praise 
and  encouragement  from  President 
Davidson  and  Governor  Spry  to  inspire 
them  to  even  greater  achievements,  the 
singers  departed  at  midnight  for  Los 
.\ngeles,  leaving  behind  them  the 
southern  bay  city,  its  beautifvil  Exposi- 
tion and  hospitable  people  with  a  sigh 
of  regret ;  for,  be  it  said,  the  memory 
of  San  Diego  will  always  remain  the 
pleasantest  of  the  trip. 

A  six-hour  journey  took  us  through 
the  citrus  fruit  orchards  and  vineyards 
of  Southern  California,  the  sight  of 
which  was  missed  by  the  tired  singers, 
but  not  entirely  by  the  "property"  man 
who,  figurativelv  speaking  of  course, 
went  to  sleep  with  the  frogs  and  awak- 
ened with  the  birds.  Well,  anyhow,  the 
special  reached  the  big  inland  city  of 
Los  .A^ngeles  at  6 :30  a.  m.  and  its  pas- 
sengers, gradually  awaking,  had  "dis- 
embarked" by  7:30  and  betook  them- 
selves in  special  and  other  trolley  cars 
to  the  Clark  hotel.  Within  a  couple  of 
hours  they  were  comfortably  domiciled 
in  that  fine  hostelry  and,  after  break- 
fasting, went  to  Trinity  Auditorium — 
the  place  of  their  second  triumphs — 
and  there  a  brief  meeting  was  held,  the 
building  not  being  in  readiness  for  a 
rehearsal. 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock,  an  electric 
train,  specially  arranged  for  bv  ad- 
vance agent  Larson  at  the  individual 
expense  of  the  choir  members,  pulled 
up  in  front  of  "Trinity"  and  within  two 
minutes  the  singers  were  bound  for  a 
trin  to  the  beach  resorts,  via  the  "Bal- 
loon Route. "  On  this  trip,  a  view  of 
the  Los  Aneeles  oil  district,  the  city 
narks,  Hollywood,  the  National  Sol- 
diers' home,  the  Palisades,  Santa  Mon- 
ica and  Plava  del  Rev  was  had  and  a 
stop  was  made  at  Redondo  beach  for 
luncheon.  This  very  welcome  meal 
was  partaken  of  at  the  Casino  cafe  and 
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here  a  picture  of  the  happy  crowd  was 
taken.  After  luncheon,  the  majority  of 
the  party  donned  bathing  suits  and 
some  got  their  feet  wet  in  the  surf, 
while  the  more  daring  had  a  genuine 
good  swim.  The  time  at  the  beach 
passed  all  too  quickly  and  with  many 
sighs  of  regret  the  return  began.  At 
Venice  a  brief  stop  was  made,  and  just 
after  the  electric  train  left  that  famous 
pleasure  resort  the  front  car  was  in- 
volved in  a  tragedy  that  marred  the 
entire  trip.  A  motor  truck,  with  two 
men  on  the  seat,  had  reached  a  cross- 
ing a  second  ahead  of  the  choir  train. 
The  driver,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
cross  in  time,  attempted  to  turn  the 
truck  from  the  car  tracks.  He  was 
too  late,  however.  A  collision  occurred 
and  the  unfortunate  man  was  hurled 
from  his  position  at  the  wheel  of  his 
car  and  thrown  under  the  trucks  of  the 
front  trolley  car  and  nearly  ground  to 
pieces.  The  train,  which  was  not  fullv 
under  way  when  the  accident  occurred 
was  stopped  before  it  got  past  the 
body,  which  was  removed  from  under 
the  car  by  several  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  and  attendants  from 
the  Venice  emergency  hospital,  who 
were  on  hand  in  remarkably  quick 
time.  The  body  was  placed  in  an  am- 
bulance and  hurried  away,  but  not 
until  it  had  been  seen  by  several  ladies 
in  the  choir,  who  were  made  ill  for  sev- 
eral hours  by  the  sight. 

Arriving  at  the  hotel  about  5 :30 
o'clock,  the  singers  prepared  for  their 
Los  Angeles  "debut,"  being  aware  of 
the  reputation  of  the  "City  of  the 
Angels"  as  a  musical  center  and  being 
determined  to  win  even  the  critics. 
That  this  was  done  is  shown  by  the 
favorable  criticism  of  the  opening  con- 
cert, bv  Edwin  F.  Schallert,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  date 
of  July  20th.  the  two  opening  para- 
graphs of  which  are  as  follows : 

"A  great  number  of  us  probably  went 
to  Trinity  Auditorium  to  hear  the  con- 
cert given  by  the  'Mormon'  Tabernacle 
choir  of  Ogden,  Utah,  having  a  bit  more 


than  ordinary  curiosity  as  to  the  content 
of  the  message  that  would  be  delivered 
to  us.  When  a  people  have  clung  to 
ideals  as  separate  and  distinct  as  those 
of  the  'Mormons'  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
expect  that  something  of  this  will  be  re- 
flected in  a  particularly  unique  way  in 
their  artistic  efforts. 

"Whatever  contrariety  of  ideals  there 
may  be  in  relation  to  this  people,  how- 
ever, it  was  evident  last  night  that  they 
find  a  common  meeting  ground  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  music, 
where  they  may  be  greeted  with  under- 
standing and  enthusiasm.  The  sense  of 
uniqueness,  therefore,  vanished  as  the 
evening  proceeded.  It  became  only  a 
dim.  imaged  background  to  the  funda- 
mental web  of  melody  and  harmony 
woven  by  the  chorus  and  the  assisting 
artists." 

The  following,  from  the  Los  An- 
eeles  Tribune  of  the  same  date,  may 
he  of  interest : 


DIRECTOR    JOSEPH    BALLANTYNE. 
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"It  was  the  heavenly  choir  plus  the 
celestial  audience.  The  Saints  came 
from  Ogden  to  serenade  the  angels,  and 
the  'Mormon'  population  of  Los  Angeles 
and  many  lovers  of  choral  music  respond- 
ed with  an  enthusiasm  that  must  have 
conveyed  a  feeling  of  exultation  to  the 
200  men  and  women  in  evening  dress  on 
the  stage  of  Trinity  Auditorium  last  eve- 
ning. 

"Every  number  brought  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  audience,  and  the  big 
choir  responded  in  kind,  giving  an  en- 
core to  almost  every  number.  The  grand 
finale  of  the  evening  came  after  the  con- 
cert, had  been  brought  to  a  successful 
close,  and  the  audience  refused  to  leave. 
Finally,  Director  Joseph  Ballantyne  re- 
appeared and  "1  Love  You,  California" 
was  rendered.  That  'Mormon'  Taberna- 
cle choir  can  sing  the  favorite  California 
song  like  native  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Golden  State.  The  audience,  stand- 
ing, joined  in  the  last  stanza. 

"The  program  given  last  evening,  from 
a  musician's  viewpoint,  was  rather  am- 
bitious. But  it  was  strictly  neutral  and 
contained  selections  from  composers  of 
practicallv  all  of  the  European  nations 
engaged   in  the  great  war. 

"In  Miss  Lucy  Gates,  granddaughter  of 
Brigham  Young,  the  choir  has  a  color- 
atura soprano  of  sweet  voice  and  pleas- 
ing tonal  quality,  who  sings  operatic  arias 
with  feeling  and  considerable  artistry. 

"In  solo  work,  ensemble  and  organ 
selections  and  accompaniments,  the  choir 
seemed  to  please  its  audience  to  the 
fullest." 

That  the  memory  of  the  choir  was 
also  a  sweet  one  to  the  people  of  San 
Dieg-o  was  learned  later  through  the 
following  excerpt  —  also  including 
mention  of  the  Salt  Lake  cadets — from 
the  columns  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune, 
■  date  of  July  20th : 

"Breaking  camp  at  the  exposition 
grounds  at  daylight  this  morning,  the  400 
Salt  Lake  cadets  marched  to  the  Santa 
Fe  station  and  entrained  for  San  Fran- 
cisco as  an  escort  of  honor  to  Governor 
William  Spry  of  Utah  and  his  party  on 
the  Governor's  special. 

"The  train,  denarting  at  9  o'clock,  pre- 
ceded last  risjht  bv  the  snecial  bearing  the 
'Mormon'  Tabernacle  choi""  of  Ogden  of 
200  voif-es.  marked  the  closinar  of  four 
davs  of  Utah  renresentation  at  the  expo- 
sition, four  of  the  bigjgest  davs  in  the 
historv  of  the  exoosition. 

"San  Dif^go.  as  "'"U  as  the  exposition, 
looked   upon   the   departures   with   a  feel- 


ing of  great  loss,  for  Utah  had  enter- 
tained even  more  than  it  had  been  en- 
tertained. The  finest  200-voice  choir  in 
America,  if  not  the  world,  the  finest  high 
school  cadet  battalion  in  the  land  and 
one  of  the  most  genial  governors  in  the 
United  States,  co-operating  in  every  way 
possible  toward  the  success  of  the  expo- 
sition, had  gone. 

"For  three  days  the  choir  had  given 
the  finest  concerts  exposition  visitors 
have  heard  or  are  likely  to  hear  and  for 
four  days  the  cadets  had  inspired  other 
youths  and  won  the  praise  of  elders  by 
their  drills  at  the  exposition  and  the  band 
concerts.  For  four  days,  Governor  Spry 
had  been  finding  new  praise  for  the  ex- 
position and  San  Diego  hospitality  and 
giving  Utah's  hand  in  support  of  the 
beautiful  fair  here." 

A  part  of  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  July  20th,  in  Los  Angeles,  was 
passed  by  the  singers  in  a  rehearsal 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  differ- 
ent self-sought  ways,  some  taking  the 
"Seeing  Los  Angeles"  trip,  some  a  trip 
to  Pasadena  and  the  Ostrich  farm, 
some  finding  plenty  to  interest  them  in 
the  busy  commercial  district  and  others 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  friends  or 
relatives  who  owned  automobiles,  see- 
ing the  city  and  the  country  round- 
about, in  the  "only"  way.  Incidentally, 
the  writer  was  a  member  of  a  small 
party  that  went  by  automobile  to  the 
San  Gabriel  Mission  and  in  addition  to 
goinsr  through  this  very  interesting 
building  and  grounds  visited  a  little 
rest  resort  adjoining.  The  covering  of 
this  resort  was  formed  of  a  grape-vine 
Q.OOO  feet  long  and  nearly  200  vears 
old.  Its  main  trunk  is  SVz  feet  in  diam- 
eter and,  still  bearing  heavy  crops  of 
grapes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  that  California  has  to  offer. 

After  dinner  that  evening  at  the 
Clark  hotel,  from  7  to  8  o'clock,  a 
formal  reception  was  given  the  choir  in 
the  lobby  and  on  the  mezzanine,  by  the 
Utah  Society  of  Los  Angeles.  On  this 
occasion  many  old  acquaintances  were 
jovfullv  renewed  and  many  new  and 
pleasant  ones  made. 

.'Kt  Trinity  auditorium,  where  the 
singers  hied  themselves  as  quickly  as 
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possible  following  the  reception,  an 
audience  larger  by  about  400  people 
than  on  the  previous  night,  said  to  have 
been  a  very  unusual  condition  and  a 
distinct  compliment,  gathered  to  hear 
the  second  and  closing  musical  pro- 
gram. 

On  this  occasion,  the  choral  num- 
bers were  sung  with  both  piano  and 
organ  accompaniment,  Professor  Sam 
F.  Whitaker  being  at  the  piano  and 
Professor  John  J.  McClellan  at  the 
organ.  This  was  deemed  advisable  on 
account  of  the  poor  condition  of  the 
latter  instrument,  and  because  the  big- 
gest numbers  in  the  choir's  repertoire 
were  to  be  sung.  In  justice  to  Professor 
McClellan,  it  must  be  said  that  to  his 
genius  the  success  of  the  Los  Angeles 
concerts  was  largely  due.  In  his  ac- 
companiments    and     solos,     on     both 
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PROF.  S.AM  F.  WHITTAKER. 
Organist  Ogden  Choir. 


nights,  he  displayed  a  mastery  of  the 
organist's  art  that  none  but  the  aristoc- 
racy of  organists  can  boast. 

The  program  was  even  more  pre- 
tentious than  that  of  the  previous  eve- 
ning, the  "Rain  scene"  from  "Elijah" 
(Mendelssohn)  and  the  "Sextette," 
from  "Lucia,"  being  two  of  the  biggest 
numbers.  In  the  former,  Mr.  Hofif- 
meister  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner,  solo- 
ists, sang  splendidly  and  the  grand 
chorus  "Thanks  be  to  God"  was  sung 
by  the  choir  with  thrilling  religious 
fervor.  In  the  Sextette,  Miss  Gates 
sang  the  soprano  role  and  the  other 
parts  were  sung  by  the  same  soloists 
as  at  San  Diego. 

In  their  individual  numbers,  Miss 
Gates,  Mr.  McClellan  and  Mr.  Hofif- 
meister  again  scored  big  successes.  At 
the  close  of  the  program,  a  scene  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  of  the  first  night  was 
enacted  by  the  audience,  which  de- 
manded "I  Love  You,  California"  as  a 
farewell  number  and  received  it.  ap- 
plauding during  its  entire  rendition. 
.\fter  the  pleased  music  lovers  had 
passed  out  of  the  auditorium,  the  choir 
was  held  at  the  request  of  Mr.  L.  E. 
Rehymer,  the  Pacific  Coast  impressario 
who  booked  the  Ogden  singers  for  the 
two  concerts  at  Los  Angeles  and  who 
is  considered  one  of  the  biggest  figures 
in  musical  aiifairs,  not  only  in  the  west, 
1)ut  in  the  country.  He  heard  the 
"Mormon"  choir  at  San  Diego,  as  well 
as  at  Los  .\ngeles,  and  was  desirous, 
he  said,  of  expressing  his  appreciation 
to  the  organization  for  its  work.  In  a 
brief  speech,  he  said: 

"I  had  never  heard  this  choir,  but 
had  heard  much  said  of  it.  Out  here 
we  have  had  choir  music  jumbled, 
fried,  fricasseed,  half  browned,  in  fact, 
been  served  with  it  in  most  every  way, 
but  this  is  the  first  choir  menu,  from 
start  to  finish,  that  has  been  entirely 
satisfactorv.  We  would  like  io  be 
served  with  it  the  rest  of  our  natural 
lives. 

"I  not  only  heard  you  here,  but  went 
down  to  San  Diego  and  looked  at  you 
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there.    Then,  as  tonight,  you  appeared  representatives  of  the  local  press  and 

like  soldiers  as  well  as  singers.    Your  eastern  musical  publications  remained 

attack  was  perfect  and  when  I  went  to    congratulate     Director    Ballantyne 

to  the  side  and  peeped  in  the  door  to  and  the  soloists  on  the  fine  programs 

observe  you  more  closely,  I  even  saw  that  had  been   presented  and   all   ex- 

your  mouths  open  correctly  and  at  the  pressed  regret  at  the  shortness  of  the 

same  time.  engagement. 

"Like  soldiers,  you  have  learned  that  With  the  special  train  for  San  Fran- 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obey;  to  cisco  due  to  leave  at  11  o'clock,  the 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  general ;  to  allow  choir  members  who,  on  account  of  the 
nothing  to  disturb  you.  This  is  why  crowded  condition  at  the  hotel  and  to 
you  are  so  perfect,  in  harmony  with  economize  time,  had  packed  their  trav- 
your  leader,  your  manager,  your  ad-  eling  clothes  in  thi'.T  suit-cases  to  be 
vance  agent  and  your  gentlemanly  taken  from  the  hotel  to  the  train,  has- 
friend.  that  king  of  musical  natures,  tened  to  the  depot.  The  train,  being  a 
John  J.  McClellan  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Southern  Pacific,  seemed  like  a  mes- 
You  work  in  harmony  with  all  of  them  sage  from  home  to  the  crowd  and, 
and  harmony  is  the  foundation  of  after  the  usual  excitement  of  hunting 
music  after  all.  So  continue  to  be  for  a  suit-case  among  a  pile  of  three 
good  soldiers  and  if  you  come  West  hundred,  which  was  undergone  by  vir- 
again.  we  will  give  you  a  royal  wel-  tually  every  member  of  the  party,  the 
come."  singers   repaired  to  their    berths  and 

A  number  of  other  prominent  mu-  the  train   got  under  way  about  mid- 

sical  people  of  Los  Angeles,  including  night. 

(to  be  continued.") 

Some  of  Billy  Sunday's  Sayings. 

A  painted  fire  will  never  boil  an  egg. 

A  helpless  man  must  have  a  powerful  Savior. 

You  cannot  save  America  without  a  tidal-wave  of  the  old-time  religion. 

Is  God  with  us  where  we  stand?    Let's  settle  that.    If  He  isn't,  let's  quit. 

It  is  a  step  toward  higher  morals  when  sins  are  called  by  their  right  name. 

No  man  can  g^ive  a  reason  for  not  being  a  Christian;  he  can  give  an  excuse. 

Men   do   not   go   to   hell   because   they  are   sinners,   but  because    they   will   not 
repent. 

The  way  to  find  out  what  God  will  do  is  to  look  back  and  find  out  what  God  has 
done. 

The  armies  of  God  are  never  made  up  of  drafted  men  and  women.     He  calls  for 
volunteers. 

I  am  in  favor  of  anything  the  Devil  ia  against,  and  I  am  against  everything  the 
Devil  is  in  favor  of. 

My  faith  is  a  sort  of  wireless  telegraphy  through  which  I   communicate  with 
Central  up  in  heaven. 

Start  with  the  faith  you  have  and  farm  that.    Take  what  faith  you  have  and  go 
into  business  with  it  for  God. 


A  Pioneer  Contributor. 


"Lula,"  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  continuous 
writer  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
now  living. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  magazine 
commenced  its  humble  and  somewhat 
hazardous  career,  Louisa  L.  Greene 
was  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  residing 
with  her  parents  and  their  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  in  Smithfield, 
Cache  Valley,  Utah. 

Almost  from  the  first  Miss  Gree-e 
began  contributing  poems  and  stones 
for  the  children,  which  appeared  in  the 
Instructor,  over  her  chosen  signature, 
"Lula."  Her  early  efforts  were  so 
favorably  received  and  met  with  such 
kindly  criticisms  and  so  much  en- 
couragement that  she  was  never  even 
tempted  to  give  up  the  pleasant  task  or 
pastime  of  frequently  putting  some  of 
her  thoughts  on  paper  and  arranging 
and  preparing  them  for  her  favorite 
journal. 

Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow  Smith,  Presi- 
dent George  O.  Cannon  and  Elder  Ed- 
ward L.  Sloan  were  among  the  fore- 
most of  many  trusted  friends  who,  be- 
coming interested  in  Miss  Greene's 
writings,  gave  her  very  valuable  recog- 
nition and  helpful  criticisms  in  the  be- 
ginning of  her  literary  pursuits. 

Two  poems  from  Miss  Greene's  pen, 
'O'er  the  Ocean,  far  Away,"  a  mission- 
ary song,  and  'Bill  Cullom,'  a  childish 
satire  on  the  notorious  "Cullom  Bill," 
were  published  in  the  Instructor  at 
an  early  period  of  its  existence,  and  be- 
coming quite  popular  at  the  time  helped 
to  win  for  the  youthful  contributor  con- 
siderable local  distinction. 

Coincident  with  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  missionary  song  here 
mentioned,  a  unique  and  interesting  ro- 
mance was  unwittingly  commenced 
which  some  years  later  terminated  in 
a  remarkably  happy  sequel.  By  some 
undesigned  circumstance  the  poem  ap- 
peared in  print  over  the  author's  real 
name,  L.  L.  Greene,  instead  of  "Lula" 


as  was  usual,  and  was  so  republished 
in  the  Millennial  Star.  Levi  W.  Rich- 
ards, being  a  missionary  in  England  at 
the  time,  read  the  poem  in  the  Star  and 
also  heard  it  sung  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions, and  was  mysteriously  im- 
pressed with  it.  The  abbreviated  sig- 
nature he  took  to  be  that  of  a  man,  and 
felt  that  although  unacquainted  with 
the  writer  they  two  were  certainly  one 


LOUISA  L.  GREENE. 
Now  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards. 

in  spirit  and  of  like  sentiment.  He 
first  met  Miss  Greene  in  Salt  Lake 
City  soon  after  she  became  known  as 
editor  of  The  Woman's  Exponent. 
Having  discovered  in  the  girl  editor 
the  true  author  of  his  beloved  poem,  he 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  showing 
it  to  her  in  a  bound  volume  of  the  Star 
which  he  had  brought  home  with  him 
from  England.  And  very  delicately 
he  unfolded  to  the  young  lady  the  story 
of  the  peculiar  influence  which  the 
poem  had  exercised  over  him.  He  said 
it  seemed  to  him  the  best  thing  he  had 
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ever  read,  and  he  realized  a  yearning 
desire  to  meet  the  author  face  to  face, 
feehng  that  he  should  find  in  him,  ( for 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  man,)  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  that  they  would  undeiotand 
and  appreciate  each  other,  as  few 
mortals  ever  do.  A  little  later  when 
they  were  better  acquainted,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards further  acknowledged  to  the 
writer  of  the  poem  that  one  stanza  in 
it  had  seemed  to  hold  a  subtle  fascina- 
tion for  him  as  though  it  must  have 
■been  written  for  him  personally.  And 
that  in  reading  it  over  and  over  he 
would  strangely  wonder  if  it  could 
possibly  mean  that  for  him  some  dear 
Utah  maiden  actually  waited  and 
prayed.  For  he  had  no  avowed  sweet- 
heart, although  he  knew  he  had  many 
warm,  true  friends  in  "the  girls  he  had 
left  behind  him."  Following  is  the 
stanza  referred  to : 

''Now  and  then  a  faithful  fond  one  eager 

grasps  the  welcome  news, 
None  may  mark  the  glad  eyes  sparkle  or 

the  fresh  cheeks'  changing  hues; 
But  good  angels  smile  and  pencil  while 

a  maiden's  pure  lips  pray 
For  her  brave,  young  missionary,  o'er  the 

ocean,  far  away." 

And  Miss  Greene  confessed  to  this 
ardent  admirer  of  her  poem  that  when 
the  words  of  the  special  stanza  came  to 
her  and  she  wrote  them  down,  having 
no  accepted  lover,  it  was  done  with 
wistful,  prayerful  desires  that  some- 
time she  might  be  one  of  the  favored 
maidens  of  Zion  who  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  strengthening  the  faith  and 
promoting  the  energies .  of  their  far 
awav  and  perhaps  homesick  mission- 
ary lovers  through  their  written  com- 
munications :  and  that  without  know- 
ing why,  she  had  wept,  not  sad  but 
sympathetic  tears  over  it.  Such  col- 
loquial discourse  was  the  visible  begin- 
ning of  a  short  but  blissful  courtship. 
The  poem  and  its  mission  have  always 
been  held  by  I\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Richards  as 
in  a  treasured  sanctuary,  being  the 
commencement  of  their  real  life  ro- 
mance, or  of  their  souls'  attachment  to 


each  other ;  even  years  before  they  met 
in  mortality  or  had  any  knowledge  of 
each  other's  existence.  In  this  instance 
it  was  certainly  the  spirit,  not  the  letter 
which  gave  life  to  love. 

Early  in  their  married  life  Mrs. 
Richards  gave  permanence  to  the 
above  outlined  tender  confession  of  her 
husband,  which  she  very  highly  prized, 
in  the  following  lines : 

MATED  IN   HEAVEN. 

"Ere  I  had  looked  upon  your  gentle  face. 
Or    marked    your    unassuming,    childlike 

grace, 
Or   ever    thought    to    hear   your   voice,    I 

loved  you. 
Some    spirit    in    your    writings    met    my 

own. 
That   seemed   as   though   it   breathed   for 

me  alone. 
As  if  through  years  of  friendship   I   had 

proved  you. 
The  broad,  deep  ocean  rolled  between  us 

two, 
When  your  initials  first  came  to  my  view, 
I  loved  you  then,  but  only  as  another — 
Not   as    a   girl   who    should   become   my 

wife, 
And  stand  by  me  through  all  my  future 

life. 
But  as  a  kindred  spirit  and  a  brother. 
The  Lord  was  good  to  us.    He  chose  the 

place, 
And  in  His  own  time  brought  us  face  to 

face. 
And  bound  our  hearts  with  ties  that  will 

not  sever; 
Not    with    fierce    passion    but    with    love 

most  kind, 
To  feel  we  for  each  other  were  designed, 
To  journey  on  as  one  henceforth  forever. 
How   great   and   marvelous   our   Father's 

ways. 
How  wise  and  perfect  every  scheme  He 

lays! 
Yet   natural  when   we  prove   and   under- 
stand it. 
I   might   have   sought   in   vain   and   never 

found, 
A    love    like    yours    unselfish,    pure    and 

sound. 
Had    He    not    watched    our    course    and 

kindly    planned    it." 

Like  the  missionary  song,  this  poem 
has  been  held  very  sacred  by  the  hus- 
l^and  and  wife  of  whose  most  import- 
ant life  interests  it  gives  a  faint  im- 
pression. 
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Whatever  work  her  life's  mission  fortunate  in  winning.  She  also  served 
has  called  her  to,  "Lula"  has  never  lost  for  some  years  as  a  member  of  the 
interest  in  her  dear  "Alma  Mater"  committee  on  publication,  of  the  Gen- 
magazine.  She  has  continued  to  write  eral  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
for  it  and  otherwise  to  sustain  it  dur-  School  Union.  And  she  is  still  a  fre- 
ing  its  fifty  years  of  varied  experi-  quent  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
ences.  For  a  number  of  years  she  was  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  her  name 
editor  of  its  "Little  Folks'  Depart-  generally  appearing  now  as  L.  Lula 
ment."  Several  of  the  best  prizes  of-  Greene  Richards, 
fered  by  the  Instructor  she  has  been 


The  Secret  of  Happiness. 

Are  you  almost  disgusted 

With  life,  little  man? 
I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick. 
That  will  bring  you  contentment 

If  anything  can — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ! 

Are  you  "awfully  tired" 

with  play,  little  girl? 
Weary,  discouraged  and  sick? 
I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest 

Game  in  the  world — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ! 

Though  it  rains  like  the  rain 

Of  the  flood,  little  man, 
And  the   clouds   are   forbidding   and 

thick. 
You  can  make  the  sun  shine 

In  your  soul,  little  man — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ! 

Though  the  skies  are  like  brass 

Overhead,  little  girl. 
And  the  walk  like  a  well-heated  brick, 
And  all  earthly  affairs 

In  a  terrible  whirl — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ; 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ! 
— Selected. 


THF,  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

Orsan  of  the  Deieret  Sunday  School  Union 
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Thanksgiving  Day. 

Since  the  days  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  the  last  Thursday  of 
November  of  each  year  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Union,  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  and  is  now  observed  as  a 
legal  holiday.  The  first  recorded 
thanksgiving  appointed  by  authority  in 
America  was  observed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  in  1631,  after  the 


arrival  of  a  vessel  laden  with  provi- 
sions for  the  settlers  who  were  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  Earlier,  how- 
ever, as  far  back  as  1621,  the  colonists 
gave  thanks  by  setting  apart  a  day  for 
thanksgiving  because  of  their  harvest. 
In  1644  Governor  Kieft  proclaimed  a 
public  thanksgiving  in  the  New  Neth- 
erland,  the  occasion  being  a  victory 
won  over  the  Indians,  and  again  in 
1645  when  peace  was  concluded.  At 
various  times  during  the  colonial  days 
thanksgiving  celebrations  were  held 
and  fasts  observed  for  the  benefit  and 
blessing  of  the  people,  and  during  the 
Revolution  eight  separate  appoint- 
ments of  this  kind  were  generally  ob- 
served by  act  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Washington  issued  proclama- 
tions for  general  thanksgiving  by  the 
Continental  army  which  were  observed, 
Dec.  18,  1777  and  May  7,  1778.  When 
he  became  President  of  the  United 
States  he  appointed  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1789,  for  general  thanksgiving, 
and  again,  Thursday,  Feb.  19,  1795. 
Other  presidents  from  time  to  time  is- 
sued proclamations  for  general  obser- 
vance of  thanksgiving,  and  at  other 
times  days  were  set  apart  by  various 
religious  bodies  for  like  purpose ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  administration  of 
President  Lincoln  that  the  observance 
of  a  special  day  became  general 
throughout  the  nation,  and  since  has 
been  regularly  observed  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  November  each  year,  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  and 
Governors  of  the  states. 

In  earlier  times  the  day  thus  set 
apart  was  observed  as  one  of  thanks- 
giving,   prayer    and    gratitude   to    the 
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Lord  for  blessings  received,  for 
abundant  harvests  or  other  blessings 
obtained  through  His  goodness  and 
mercy  to  the  people.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, this,  to  a  very  great  extent,  has 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  day  is  cele- 
brated merely  as  one  of  feasting  and 
amusement.  While  the  celebration  of 
thanksgiving  day  in  feasting  and 
amusement,  if  of  wholesome  kind,  is 
without  sin  and  proper  in  all  respects, 
yet  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  seeking  the  Lord 
in  humility,  prayer  and  praise,  with 
hearts  filled  with  thanksgiving  for  all 
His  abundant  blessings  bestowed  so 
generously  upon  His  children  through- 
out the  year.  For.  the  Scriptures  say, 
"Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning."  Therefore,  we  should  cele- 
brate the  day  in  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  thankfulness. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for.  They  have 
been  gathered  from  the  nations 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  have  come  to  Zion  in  fulfilment 
'of  the  ancient  prophetic  predictions. 
Here  they  are  dwelling  in  peace  and 
plenty,  in  possession  of  light  and  truth 
which  make  men  free,  in  fellowship 
one  with  another,  with  comfortable 
homes,  abundant  harvests,  and  with 
every  proper  desire  gratified  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  through  which 
eternal  salvation  comes  to  all  who  need 
it.  We  cannot  count  our  blessings  for 
they  are  beyond  number. 

In  the  nations  from  whence  many  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  come,  strife,  war, 
bloodshed,  famine  and  pestilence  pre- 
vail ;  the  people  are  in  dire  distress  and 
mourn  without  comfort,  because  of  the 
great  calamities  that  have  overtaken 
them.  For  them  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  sorrow  and  we  would  that  they 
had  escaped  also  by  heeding  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  when  it  was  de- 
clared unto  them. 


In  all  our  thanksgiving  and  rejoic- 
ing because  of  our  great  blessings,  let 
us  not  forget  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
afflicted  and  those  who  are  in  trouble 
and  distress,  and  where  it  is  possible 
let  us  administer  comfort  to  any  of 
these  and  not  let  the  opportunity  pass 
unheeded. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 


War  is  the  concentration  of  all  hu- 
man crimes.  Under  its  standard 
gather  violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud, 
rapacity,  and  lust.  If  it  only  slew  men, 
it  would  do  little.  But  it  turns  man 
into  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the  evil 
of  war,  that  man,  made  to  be  the 
brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  his 
kind  ;  that  man,  whose  duty  is  to  miti- 
gate sufifering,  makes  the  infliction  of 
suffering  his  study  and  end. — William 
Ellery  Channing. 

The  Gulls. 

By  Cavendish  W.  Cannon. 

PL.\NTING. 

Here  in  this  refuge  land 
The  stalwart  resting  band 

The  seed  has  cast. 
Summer  has  come  again, 
See   how  the   ripening  grain 
Nurtured  by  sun  and  rain 

Grows,  thick  and  fast! 

THE    CRICKETS. 

Down    in    the   valley   reigns    drear    deso- 
lation 
Fields,  ere  the  harvest,  are  barren  and 
sere; 
Insects  in  clouds   seem  to  threaten  star- 
vation, 
Hath  God  forgotten  the  bold  pioneer? 

DELIVER.^NCE. 

Lo,  in  the  summer  sky 
Wheeling  their  flight  on  high 

Sea  gulls  appear. 
Safe  is  thy  scanty  bread 
Vanquished,  the  foe  has  fled 
God  watches  over-head 

True   pioneer! 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  DECEMBER,  1915. 
(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  73.) 

'Twas  Jesus  died  on  Calvary, 

That  all  thro'  Him  might  ransomed  be; 

Then  sing  hosannas  to  His  name : 

Let  heav'n  and  earth  His  love  proclaim. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  DECEMBER,  1915. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 
(Matt.  7:12.) 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever   ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 


The  Nickel  Fund. 

Tlie  last  Sunday  in  October  was 
"Nickel  Sunday,"  the  day  on  which  is 
annually  received  the  only  authorized 
collection  ever  made  in  our  Sunday 
Schools.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
collected  on  "Nickel  Sunday"  is  retained 
by  the  stakes  and  the  balance  paid  over 
to  the  General  Board.  These  five  cent 
donations  constitute  the  only  means 
available  by  the  General  Board  to  con- 
duct the  entire  business  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union.  While  our  work 
is  spiritual,  yet  the  performance  of  our 
duties  involves  travel,  and  transporta- 
tion is  more  expensive  than  ever  before. 
We  must  also  maintain  headquarters,  and 


means  are  required  to  pay  for  rent,  sta- 
tionery, etc.  Of  late  years  all  these  ex- 
penses have  increased  enormously,  yet 
we  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  make 
the  little  five-cent  contributions  take  care 
of  our  wants.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
difficult  to  keep  our  "heads  above  water," 
but  so  far  we  have  not  been  required  to 
call  upon  our  schools  for  further  help. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  however,  we 
feel  justified  in  urging  our  superintend- 
ents to  see  that  one  hundred  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  "Nickel  Fund"  is  col- 
lected, and,  after  deducting  the  amount 
due  the  stakes,  that  prompt  returns  are 
made  to  General  Treasurer,  John  F. 
Bennett,  44  East  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt    Lake    City,   Utah. 
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Maud  Dobson. 
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1.  The  Wasatch  mountains  proud  -  ly  stand  En  -  robed  in   snow  and 
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hills  of  Pal  -  es    -     tine.  As 
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first  appeired  to         Mo-ses'  band.  The       hills       of    Pal  -  es  -        tine, 

ly     the  traders      think   it   fieet.Who       bar  -    ter    mer  -  chan  -      dise. 

we     in    Zi  -  on         by  His  grace.  May     nob  -   ler,     pur  -  er  be^ 

Mar  -  ah     Mo-ses  dipped  his  boughs  And  made      it   sweet     a  -        gain, 

er     to     me     one    stone  of   thee,  Than   the     whole  world    be  -       side. 
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Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans. 


A  Parents'  Traveling  Library. 

The  following  letter  from  Hyrum 
Stewart,  supervisor  of  the  Parents'  Class 
in  Farmington,  is  full  of  suggestion.  For 
some  time  we  have  been  considering  a 
plan  by  which  the  parents  might  get 
books  to  read. 

Brother  Stewart  has  worked  out  one 
good  way  to  solve  the  problem.  We 
commend  his  work  to  our  supervisors. 
His  letter  explains  clearly  his  method. 

"About  six  months  ago,  we  started  a 
Parents'  Class  Traveling  Library  at 
Farmington,  the  object  being  to  get  a 
line  of  good  books  before  the  parents, 
not  only  those  who  attended  regularly, 
but  those  who  came  but  frequently,  so 
that  all  would  be  benefited.  I  adopted 
the  following  simple  plan  of  pasting  a 
request  on  the  fly  leaf  of  each  book 
given  out,  as  follows: 

Vol.  One. 
'Dear  Reader: 

This  book  is  the  property  of  the 
Parents'  Class  of  Farmington. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  class  to  pur- 
chase some  of  the  best  up-to-date  books 
from  time  to  time  that  are  suitable  for 
most  instructive  and  interesting  to 
parents.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Parents'  Class  Traveling  Library  of 
Farmington. 

As  soon  as  you  have  read  this  volume 
date  and  sign  your  name  on  the  fly  leaf 
and  deliver  it  to  the  most  likely  person 
whom  j'ou  believe  will  read  it. 

Do  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  your  pos- 
session a  moment  longer  than  it  takes 
you  to  read  it,  or  you  will  break  the 
charm. 

The    last    one    reading   it,    who    cannot 
find  any  one  else   to  delver  it  to,  kindly 
return  it  to  Parents'  Class  at  once. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Hyrum   Stewart,   Supervisor. 

Farminston.   March  7th,   1915.' 

T  ruled  the  blank  leaves  in  the  form  of 
the  book  so  that  each  reader  could  date 
and  sign  his  name.  The  first  volume 
we  issued  March  the  7th,  this  year.  We 
crave  the  book  out  at  our  class  session 
Sunday  morning.  Since  then  we  have 
been  giving  out  books  until  now  they 
number  sixteen  volumes.  By  mere  acci- 
dent one  book  came  back  after  being  out 
two  months,  I  noticed  that  twelve  per- 
sons had  read  it.     I  started  it  on  its  mis- 


sion again.  The  financial  end  can  easily 
be  covered  by  asking  each  parent  to  con- 
tribute a  book,  writing  his  or  her  com- 
pliments  on   the  fly  leaf. 

We  have  issued  the  following  named 
books: 

"Every  Man  a  King,"  "Every  Day 
Living,"  "King-ship  of  Self-control," 
"The  Majesty  of  Calmness,"  "The  Power 
of  Purpose,"  "Character,"  "As  a  Man 
Thinketh,"  "Parent  and  Child,"  Vol.  II; 
"Best  Religion,"  "Not  the  Salary  but  the 
Opportunity,"  "What  is  Worth  While," 
"The  Power  of  Personality,"  "Economy," 
"Be  Good  to  Yourself,"  "The  Boy  Prob- 
lem," "After  Twenty  Years"  (The  Philos- 
ophy of  Life). 

One  of  my  reasons  for  writing  you  is 
to  get  you  to  send  me  a  list  of  books 
from  time  to  time  that  are  suitable  for 
distribution  to  parents. 

I  have  gone  into  detail,  thinking  per- 
haps, other  parent  classes  might  like  to 
adopt    the    same    idea. 

Thanking  you  for  any  advice  or  favors 
granted,   I   am, 

Very  sincerely,  your  brother, 

Hyrum  Stewart." 

Reading  for  Parents. 

Brother  Stewart's  request  for  a  list  of 
books  for  parents  is  one  that  has  often 
been  made.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
been  wrestling  with  the  problem.  We 
have  concluded  at  last  that  the  best  way 
to  solve  this  problem  is  to  do  scmething 
and  to  do  it  now.  To  that  end  we  pro- 
pose the  following  plan  for 

Parents'  Class  Libraries. 

First.  Buy  one  or  two  good  books 
recommended  by  the  Parents'  Class 
Committee   each   month. 

Second.  Place  these  books  in  the  pub- 
lic library,  if  there  is  one  in  the  town; 
or,  if  not,  let  them  be  cared  for  by  the 
second  assistant  superintendent,  who  is 
ex-officio  Sunday  School  librarian,  or 
some  member  of  the  Parents'  Class  ap- 
pointed as  assistant  librarian  and  dis- 
tributed by  him  to  the  members  of  the 
Parents'  Class.  The  books  should  be 
kept  out  not  more  than  one  week.  Fol- 
low this  regulation  faithfully.  See  that 
your  books  are  all  in  each  Sunday  for  re- 
distribution. 
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Third.  Introduce  the  books  to  the 
class.  Let  one  or  more  members  review 
the  book  giving  a  general  survey  of  its 
contents,  reading  its  preface  and  selec- 
tions that  seem  especially  good  from 
it.  Then  let  the  book  travel  about  from 
home  to  home  according  to  some  such 
plan  as  suggested  by  Brother  Stewart. 
We  like  his  method  of  having  those  who 
read  all  or  part  of  it,  write  their  names 
in  the  fly  leaf. 

A  Library  Beginning. 

To  begin  with,  let  every  class  purchase 
these  books: 

"Training  the  Boy,"  Dr.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Keever. 

"Training  the  Girl,"  Dr.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Keever. 

Our  parents  already  have  been  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  McKeever.  These  books 
of  his  will  be  found  very  helpful  and 
inspirational. 

These  books  may  be  bought  from  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store  at  $1.50  per  volume,  by  mail  $1.60. 

We  suggest  that  from  one  to  six  or 
even  ten  volumes  of  each  be  ordered  at 
once,  according  to  the  size  and  means  of 
the   class. 

Let  "Training  the  Boy"  be  introduced 
to  the  class  the  second  Sunday  in  Jan- 
uary and  "Training  the  Girl"  be  reviewed 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  same  month. 
This  will  give  two  months  to  get  the 
book.  Begin  the  new  year  by  beginning 
this  good  work  of  getting  good  books  for 
parents  to  read. 


Parents  as  Students. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  for  a  long  time 
that  the  parents  should  read  more  good 
books.  To  build  up  our  home  libraries 
by  adding  good  books,  to  read  and  to 
study  these  books  together  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  we  know  to  enlighten 
and  enrich  our  lives.  Make  the  beginning 
now. 

WORK  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Calendar  Subject. 

True  Charity.  Read  Corinthians,  chap- 
ter thirteen.  Let  some  member  or 
members  of  the  class  lead  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  Apply  the 
suggestions  to  Christmas  gifts  and 
giving. 
For  Regular  Lessons. 

fl")   The  Story  of  Christmas. 

fa)  Read  the  stories  from  Matthew 
and  Luke  of  the  coming  of  the 
Christ  Child. 

(b)  Have  members  appointed  to  look 
up  and  give  the  stories  of  how 
Christmas  is  celebrated  in  vari- 
ous  countries. 

(c)  Tell  of  the  old  Yule  Tide  and 
the  customs  that  have  come  from 
this  old  time  celebration. 

(d)  The  true  significance  of  Christ- 
mas and  its  proper  celebration. 

(2)   A  Christmas  Program. 

Join  with  the  Sunday  School  in  its 
observance  of  Christmas,  or  plan 
a  program  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 


Theological  Department. 


Milton  Bcitnion,  Chairman:  John  M.  Mills:  Cm.   H    Wallace.  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.,  and 

Elias  Conway  Ashton. 


Lessons  for  December. 
Fir^  Year -The   Life  of  Chri^ 

[By  Elias   Conway  Ashton.] 
Lesson  34.     Death  and  Burial. 

I.  The    march    to    Golgotha.      (Matt.   27: 

32-34:     Mark    15:21-23;     Luke    23: 
26-33.) 

II.  Jesus  on  the  cross. 

1.  Between   two  malefactors. 

a.  In    fulfillment    of     prophecv    (Isa. 

53-12.) 

b.  The  promise  to  the  penitent  thief. 

CLuke  23:43.)  Note  the  fact  that 
paradise  is  not  the  permanent 
abode  of  the  blessed.     CSee  "Ar- 


ticles of  Faith,"  iinte  5  to  lecture 
21,    page    405)       See    also    Com- 
pendium.   40-45. 
2.  The  death.     CMatt.  27:46:   Mark  15: 
34:  Luke  23:46.)     See  Note  1. 
TTT.  The  earth  mourns. 
'     Darkness  over  the  land. 
2.  The   veil   of  the   temple   rent.      (See 
Matt.  27:45,  54:  Mark  15:3^:   Luke 
23:44,  45:  cnmoare  Amos  8:9:  Hela- 
man   14:20-28:   III   Nenhi  8:25.) 

Note:  In  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  lesson  studv  "Articles 
of  Faith,"  lecture  4,  and  references 
therein  given. 
IV.  The  Burial.  (Matt.  27:57-61:  Mark 
15:42-47:  Luke  23:50-56;  John  19: 
,38-42.) 
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1.  The  kind  offices  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 

thea  and  of  Nicodemus.  (Matt.  27: 
57-60;  Mark  15:42-47;  Luke  23:50- 
56;  John   19:38-42.) 

2.  A  hurried  interment.  Note  the  cause 

of  hurry — the  approach  of  the 
Passover  Sabbath,  on  which  it 
would  be  contrary  to  ceremonial 
law  -to  leave  crucified  body  on  the 
cross. 

3.  The  tomb  sealed  and  watched. 

a.  Purpose  of  this  precaution.  (Matt. 

27:62-66       and       all       references 
thereto.) 

b.  Absurdity   of  after-claim   that   the 

body  was  stolen.     (See  Matt.  28: 
11-15.) 

Note  1. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  by  the  ex- 
pression, "It  is  finished,"  the  Savior 
meant  that  all  that  was  necessary  for 
man's  salvation  was  done.  He  did  not 
mean  this,  however,  but  simply  that  the 
great  atonement  was  completed.  His  suf- 
fering was  ended.  The  scriptures  abound 
in  proofs  tliat  the  blood  of  Christ  atones 
absolutely  for  the  sin  of  Adam  and  re- 
deems all  mankind  from  death,  but  that 
to  make  it  efficacious  for  his  salvation 
from  the  effects  of  his  personal  sins  and 
for  his  exaltation  in  the  presence  of  the 
Father,  man  must  obey  the  gospel  and 
live   uprightly. 

Lesson   35.     He   is   Risen. 

I.  The   great   discovery.      (See   Matt.   28: 

1-8;  Mark  16:1-8;  Luke  24:1-8;  John 
20:1.) 

1.  Morning  visit  of  the  devoted  women. 

a.  The  open   sepulchre. 

b.  The  missing  body. 

c.  The  angels  in  attendance. 

d.  The     proclamation — "He     is     not 

here,  for  He  is  risen." 

2.  The  joyous  announcement  to  others. 

a.  Incredulity.      (Mark    16:11;    Luke 

24:11;  compare  verse  25.) 

b.  Resulting  visit  of  Peter  and  John. 

(Luke  24:12;  John  20:3-6.) 

II.  The  Risen  Lord  Appears. 

1.  To  Mary   Magdalene.      (John   20:11- 

18;  compare  Mark  16:9.) 

2.  To  others  on  the  same  day.     (Matt. 

28:9.) 

3.  To  two  disciples  journeying  in  sor- 

row.      (Luke    24:13:36;     Mark    16: 
12,   13.) 
a.  The  disciples  on  the  way  to  Em- 

maus. 
h    The  Lord  joins  them, 
r.  His  discourse. 

d.  Their    belated    discovery    of    His 
lUvrntity. 


4.  To  the  apostles  in  Judea.     (John  20: 

19-25.) 

a.  Thomas    absent. 

b.  His   skepticism   when   told   of  the 

Lord's  visit. 

c.  His  subsequent  conviction  and  the 

Lord's  rebuke  (verses  24-29). 
Note  that  this  last  event  marks 
another  appearance  of  the  risen 
Christ. 

5.  At  the  Sea  of  Galilet.     (Matt.  28:16- 

20;   John   21:1-24) 

a.  The  unsuccessful  fishers. 

b.  The  hail  from  the  shore. 

c.  The  recognition:    "It  is  the  Lord." 

d.  The  meal  on  the  shore. 

e.  Peter's   profession   and  his   special 

charge — "Feed  my  sheep." 

6.  On   a   mountain   in    Galilee.      (Matt. 

28:16-20.)  Note  Paul's  summary 
of  the  Lord's  appearances  after  the 
resurrection  (I  Cor.  15:6,  7;  and 
compare  Acts  1:3-8). 
III.  The  ascension.  (Mark  16:19,  20; 
Luke  24:50-53:  Acts   1:9-12.) 

1.  The  final  instructions.     (Luke  24:49 

and   references   thereto.) 

2.  The  parting. 

3.  The  promise  of  a  certain  retvirn. 

Lesson  36.     The  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The     Redeemer   of    the    world.       (See 

Articles  of  Faith,"  lecture  3,  with 
references.) 

II.  Christ's    Example. 

1.  What    virtues    stand   out   boldly   in 

Christ's  life?  Have  students  give 
incidents  illustrating  each.  Does 
the  incident  of  the  temptation  show 
that  Christ  on  earth  was  subject  to 
human   frailty? 

2.  Do  you  find  in  the  lives  of  anj'  truly 

great  men  virtues  which  are  not 
exhibited  in  the  life  of  the  Savior? 
a.  Have  students  make  analysis  of 
the  elements  of  greatness  as  ex- 
hibited in  any  carer,  then  have 
them  look  for  those  elements  in 
the   Master's   life. 

3.  Does   this   great   life   afford   any  en- 

couragement to  high  thinking  and 
righteous   living? 

4.  Have    students    make,  short    extem- 

poraneous talk  epitomizing  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Savior. 

Third  Year— Church  Hi^ory 

[Perpared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 

The  lessons  for  December  concern  the 
preseut-dav  life  of  the  Church.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  best  place  in  tlie  course 
to  emphasize  the  organization   as  it  is — ■ 
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to   get   information   about  what   is  going 
on  in  the  Church  today. 

Give  the  young  folks  an  impetus  to 
want  to  know  the  current  events  in  our 
religious  life.  Everybody  should,  of 
course,  study  the  past.  But  the  present 
is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  the 
past  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
are  living  in  the  present,  not  in  the  past. 
Frequently  our  boys  and  girls  are  asked 
questions  by  strangers  about  our  faith. 
Can  they  answer  these  questions?  They 
should  be  able  to  do  so,  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  our  re- 
rtligion,  but  mainly  for  their  own  ben- 
efit.     It    is    embarrassing    not    to    know 


what  you  believe  and  what  you  do  not 
believe. 

The  material  is  pretty  much  within 
the  reach  of  every  student.  The  class 
may,  and  doubtless  does,  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  although  in  a  poorly  organized 
form,  which  can  be  brought  out  by  ju- 
dicious questions.  The  teacher  should 
aim  here  generally  to  call  into  promi- 
nence and  organize  the  information  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  the  class,  to 
glorify   it,    and    to   add   to   it. 

Let  our  aim,  then,  be  chiefly  to  discuss 
present-day  events  in  the  Church  for 
December. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,].  Leo  Fairbanks  and  Adam  S.  Bennwn 

First  Year— Church  History 

[Prepared  by  Levi  Edgar  Young.] 
chapter  xii.     the  growth  of  ut.\h. 

Outline: 

( 1 )  Plow  the  lands  of  Utah  were  reclaimed. 

(2)  How  goods  were  hauled  to  Utah  before  the  railroad. 

(3)  Troubles  with  the  Indians. 

(4)  The  building  of  the  railroad  through  Utah. 
{ 5  )     Utah  becomes  a  State  of  the  LInion. 

(6)  The  beautiful  homes  and  farms  of  Utah  today. 

literary  societies,  buildings,  etc. 

(7)  What  it  means  to  be  a  good  "Mormon." 


The  cities,  schools, 


Work  for  December. 

Lesson  38. 

Suggestive    Outline: 

(1)  Reclaiming  of  the  lands.  The 
different  valleys  of  Utah.  How 
colonists  took  up  land. 

(2)  Hauling  goods  across  the  plains 
by  ox  teams  in  early  days.  Ex- 
periences of  the  freighters.  The 
stage  coach.  Traveling  in  early 
days. 

From  an  epistle  issued  at  Salt  Lake 
City  by  Brigham  Young  in  March,  1849, 
we  quote  the  following: 

"We  are  about  to  establish  a  colony  of 
about  thirty  families  in  the  Utah  Valley, 
about  fifty  miles  south.  We  hope  soon 
to  explore  the  valleys  three  hundred 
miles  south  and  also  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  California  with  a  view  to 
settlement  and  to  acquiring  a  seaport." 

This  gives  the  keynote  to  the  expand- 
ing policy  of  the  "Mormon"  leader.  Every 


fertile  valley  was  to  be  settled,  even  to 
the  seascoast.  Almost  every  fertile  val- 
ley of  what  is  now  Utah  was  settled  by 
families  picked  by  Brigham  Young  for 
the  task.  From  north  to  south  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  western  foot  of 
the  Wasatch  Range,  and  the  High 
Plateau,  settlements  stretched  from  Rich- 
mond to  St.  George.  In  every  case  Brig- 
ham Young  directed  the  settlement  and 
picked  the  families.  Little  was  left  to 
chance.  Just  as  today  in  starting  a  new 
herd  the  careful  farmer  will  take  none 
but  thoroughbreds,  so  Brigham  Young  in 
founding  the  infant  settlements,  carefully 
selected  the  best  and  strongest  for  the 
pioneer  work.  Probably  no  less  rigorous 
policy  would  have  succeeded.  No  weak- 
lings could  conquer  the  desert,  the  In- 
dians, the  wild  animals,  the  extremes  of 
climate,  and  stay  in  those  lonely  val- 
leys, hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
white  settlement,  long  enough  to  bring 
water  upon  the  land  and  change  the 
desert'   into   the    oases    that   these    settle- 
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ments  are  today.  Colonists  went  clear 
into  the  northeast,  where  Green  River 
sweeps  around  the  eastern  escarpment  of 
the  Uinta  Mountains,  and  founded  Ver- 
nal, Ashley,  and  Jensen,  where  Ashley 
and  his  old  trappers  were  wont  to  revel. 
Francis  Han-mond,  at  the  direction  of 
Brigham  Ycmngf.  led  ten  families  away 
to  the  southea,-.t  across  Grand  River  to 
settle  among  the  sand  dunes  and  box 
canyons  of  the  San  Juan.  There  his  de- 
scendants are  today,  rich  in  herds  and 
happy  in  their  limitless  domain. 

Tjiere  were  good  roads  in  Utah  even 
before  the  railroads  were  built.  You  will 
remember  that  the  old  Spanish  Trail  from 
Santa  Fe  and  Taos  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, ran  through  Utah.  After  crossing 
Green  River  from  the  east,  it  divided, 
one  branch  running  through  Spanish 
Fork  Canvon  to  Utah  Valley  and  Lake, 
and  the  other  through  Emery  Canyon  to 
Sevier  Valley  and  Lake.  Thence 'it  ran 
isouthwestward  to  Southern  California. 
Just  as  the  Spaniards  used  this  trail  to 
drive  horses  and  mules  from  California 
to  their  ranches  in  New  Mexico,  so  the 
"]\'formon"  Pioneers  traveled  it  to  and 
from  California.  They  drove  great 
freisrhi  outfits  over  it.  for  the  merchants 
of  Salt  Lake  Citv  had  much  of  their 
freieht  come  bv  ship  to  a  port  in  Cali- 
fornia, whence  it  was  conveyed  by  waaron 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  to  Salt 
Lake  Citv.  Much  of  the  stock  for  the 
Utah  ranches  came  over  this  old  trail 
from  Southern  California.  There  was  a 
"Mnrmon"  colonv  at  San  Bernardino 
which  was  established  about  the  same 
time  that  Salt  Lake  Citv  was  founded. 
Many  men  still  live  in  Utah  who  can  tell 
you  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  on  the 
old  trail,  and  narrow  escapes  from  death 
through  starvation,  thirst,  or  Indian  at- 
tacks. State  Street  in  Salt  Lake  City  is 
the  northern  end  of  a  great  road  that  ran 
southward  through  Ufsh  Valley,  Nephi 
Canyon  and  Sanpete  Vallev  to  merge 
with  the  old  trail  in  .Sevier  Vallev.  This 
was  the  great  State  Road  and  before  the 
railroads  it  was  the  main  artery  of  com- 
merce. 

The  Oregon  trail  proper  ran  almost  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City: 
but  from  it's  earliest  history  its  chiei 
branch  was  the  Salt  Lake  trail,  which 
r^n  from  Fort  Bridger  through  Fcho  and 
Fmigration  Canyons  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Vallev.  After  the  rush  to  California 
be""in.  this  became  bv  fqr  the  most  used 
trail.  Indeed,  after  1S48.  so  large  a  part 
of  the  travel  over  the  great  trail  had 
Salt  Lake  Citv  for  its  obiective.  that  the 
name  Oregon  Trail  fell  into  disuse  and 
the  road  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Far  West'  came  to  be  known  as  the  Salt 


Lake  Trail,  or  the  Overland  Trail.  Oyer 
this  road  came  most  of  the  supplies  for 
the  Utah  towns  and  many  men  still  live 
in  our  state  who  spent  the  entire  summer 
making  a  single  trip  to  the  Missouri 
River  and  back.  Now  we  can  reach 
Omaha   in   thirty   hours. 

Not  only  freight  but  passengers  came 
in  wagons  over  the  great  trail.  The 
Overland  Stage,  carrying  mail  and  pas- 
sengers, was  duly  advertised  in  the 
Deseret  News  as  follows: 

"Mail  and  passenger  coaches  between 
Independence  and  Salt  Lake  City  will 
leave  Hawkins  Hotel  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  Noland  House  in  Independ- 
ence on  the  first  day  of  each  month  at 
eight  a.  m.,  stopping  a  short  time  at  the 
following  way  stations,  viz:  Fort 
Bridger,  Green  River,  Devil's  Gate,  Fort 
Laramie,  Ash  Hollow,  Fort  Kearney  and 
Big  Blue.  Every  facility  and  attention 
will  be  extended  the  passengers  to  render 
their  trip  speedy  and  comfortable.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  agents." 

Salt  Lake  City  was  the  center  whence 
radiated  freight  and  stage  lines  to  all 
parts  of  the  West.  Great  lines  equipped 
with  fine  coaches  and  fast  horses  ran 
eastward  to  Denver,  Independence,  At- 
chison, and  St.  Joseph,  and  westward  to 
Sacramento;  while  less  pretentious  stages 
went  to  the  towns  of  Southern  Utah  and 
the  mining  camps  of  Nevada,  California, 
Idaho  and  Montana.  During  the  month 
of  June,  1855,  the  Deseret  News  ran  an- 
other interesting  advertisement: 

"The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  citizens  of  Utah  that  the  United 
States  mail  coach'  for  passengers  and 
parcels,  will  leave  Hawkins  Hotel  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  City  every  Thursday  at 
6:00  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Manti  every  Sat- 
urday at  6:00  p.  m.  Will  leave  Manti 
every  Monday  at  6:00  a.  m.  and  will  ar- 
rive at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  every 
Wednesday  at  6:00  p.  m.  Passengers  or 
parcels  to  Union,  Draperville,  Lehi, 
American  Fork,  Pleasant  Grove,  Spring- 
ville,  Payson,  Nephi,  Fort  Ephraim,  and 
Manti,    will    be    carried    on    reasonable 

'"™^-  "John  Daily." 

We  can  reach  Chicago  now  from  Salt 
Lake  more  quickly  than  they  could  reach 
Manti  before  the  railroad  was  built. 

We  who  read  at  our  breakfast  tables 
the  news  of  what  happened  in  London 
the  evening  previous,  can  scarcely  im- 
agine what  it  was  to  live  in  Utah  before 
the  coming  of  the  telegraph  and  the  rail- 
road. While  it  ran,  the  pony  express 
carried  letters  at  amazing  speed,  but  only 
the  most  important  mail  came  by  that 
expensive  process.  By  far  the  larger 
part  came  by  stage,  when  it  came  at  all. 
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The  early  files  of  the  newspapers-  are 
filled  with  complaints  of  the  loss  of  mail 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  mail  sacks 
en  route.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  heavy  snows  or  high  water  to  cause 
the  stage  driver  to  unload  his  mail  sacks 
on  the  plains  of  Wyoming,  hoping  to  pick 
them  up  a  few  months  later  when  the 
roads  were  better.  It  was  still  worse 
with  freight.  The  big  freight  outfits  left 
the  Missouri  River  points  every  spring 
as  soon  as  the  grass  was  high  enough  to 
furnish  pasture,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  arrived  at  Salt  Lake.  That  was 
t,he  only  stock  the  (merchant  received 
during  the  year  and  if  the  supply  was 
exhausted  before  you  got  around  to  do 
your  shopping,  you  had  to  wait  until  the 
next  year  to  get  your  hat  or  frock.  Liv- 
ingston and  Kinkead,  of  St.  Louis,  ran  a 
large  store  in  Salt  Lake  in  those  early 
days.  They  advertise  in  the  Deseret  News 
of  August,  1855,  as  follows: 

"Our  first  train  of  forty-six  wagons, 
loaded  with  a  very  full  and  general  as- 
sortment of  new  goods,  will  arrive  here 
about  the  iSth  instant,  and  we  shall  be 
•prepared  to  open  and  offer  for  inspec- 
tion and  sale,  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  the  various  goods  in  our  line  and  at 
present  in  demand." 

A  community  so  isolated  was  naturally 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Since  it  was  so  hard 
to  buy  most  things,  the  people  had  to 
make  them,  or,  if  tliis  was  impossible, 
they  had  to  make  substitutes.  The  men 
wore  buckskin  trousers  and  shirts;  their 
sisters  and  mothers  spun  yarn  and  made 
mitts  of  wool,  or  dressed  the  hides  of 
beavers  and  made  fine  dress  gloves.  The 
women  spun  their  own  wool  dresses,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  wore  moc- 
casions  more  than  boots  or  shoes. 
Naturally,  the  first  factories  to  be  built 
were  sawmills  and  gristmills.  Tanning 
was  begun  in  1850,  and  by  1853  shoes 
were  being  made  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
industry  has  developed  into  the  shoe 
factory  of  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  which  is  the  large- 
est  and  most  complete  west  of  St.  Louis. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  as 
Richard  Margetts  proved  in  1855,  when 
he  made  from  old  wagon  tires  a  machine 
for  extracting  the  juice  from  sugar  cane. 
From  that  time  molasses  became  a  staple 
article  of  diet  and  the  industry  has  grown 
until  now  Utah  is  the  third  state  in  the 
Union  in  production  of  sugar.  Salt  was 
needed  always,  and  as  early  as  1847  the 
people  would  journey  to  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  obtain  it  by  boiling  the  wafer 
in  huge  kettles.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  salt  industry  of  today.  From  1852 
on,  salt  was  shipped  to  California.  The 
freighter  would  take  a  load  of  salt  and 


bring  back  a  load  of  manufactured  goods 
or  a  drove  of  horses.  As  early  as  1855 
some  of  the  great  deposits  of  iron  ore 
in  Iron  County  were  drawn  upon,  and 
nails  were  made,  but  not  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Indeed,  the  great  Tabernacle  was 
built  without  the  use  of  a  single  nail.  A 
paper  mill  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Cot- 
tonwood Canyon,  but  the  industry  soon 
died  for  lack  of  pulp  timber  to  support 
it.  The  woolen  mill  at  Provo,  built  in 
1870,  had  a  more  prosperous  career  and 
is  still  flourishing.  The  following  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Deseret  News  of 
May,  1862,  will  show  how  ambitious  the 
pioneers  were  to  build  up  home  industry: 

"Ye  People  of  Deseret,  Read  This: 
James  Shelmerdine  begs  to  inform  the 
public  that  if  they  really  feel  determined 
to  encourage  home  manufactures,  let 
them  bring  their  beaver,  wolf,  fox,  rabbit 
and  other  furs  to  his  hat  manufactory  on 
Emigration  Street  two  and  a  half  blocks 
east  of  East  Temple  Street,  and  get  in 
exchange  good,  home  made  hats  of  good 
quality." 

The  theatres  and  schools  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  Though  most  of  this  little 
history  deals  with  the  material  struggles 
of  the  "Mormon"  pioneers — their  daily 
fight  with  the  elements  for  food  and  shel- 
ter and  raiment — we  should  be  sorry  to 
leave  the  impression  that  this  was  the 
whole  of  their  aim  and  the  sum  of  their 
efforts.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  speak  of 
their  strong  religious  life  in  this  connec- 
tion. Besides  their  religious  activities 
they  worked  earnestly  to  improve  the 
minds  and  raise  the  ideals  of  old  as  well 
as  young.  For  the  mature,  they  founded 
the  Social  Hall  and  the  Theatre,  both  to 
provide  needful  amusement,  but  both 
having  the  high  aim  of  training  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  to  appreciate  the  best  in 
dramatic  art.  And  they  succeeded  well. 
The  veteran  theatre  manager  of  New 
York,  M.  B.  Leavitt,  in  his  recent  book, 
"Fifty  Years  of  Theatrical  Management," 
bears  testimony  to  their  success  in  these 
words: 

"Sweeping  as  the  statement  may  seem, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  theatre  has  ever 
rested  upon  a  higher  plane,  both  as  to 
its  purpose  and  its  offerings,  than  at  Salt 
Lake   City,  the  capital  of  Mormondom." 

We  shall  close  this  review  of  life  in 
early  Utah  with  two  echoes  from  the 
past.  The  first  is  from  Captain  Stans- 
bury  of  the  United  States  Engineering 
Corps,  who  spent  a  winter  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1850,  while  engaged  in  surveying 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  mapping  routes  for 
a  transcontinental  railroad: 

"Our  quarters  were  a  small  adobe 
house,  unfurnished  and  unplastered,  and 
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roofed  with  boards  loosely  nailed  on. 
Every  time  it  stormed  all  the  pans  and 
buckets  in  the  establishment  had  to  be 
set  down  to  receive  the  numerous  little 
streams  which  came  trickling  in  from 
every  crack  and  knothole.  We  received 
from  the  citizens  of  the  community  every 
kindness  that  the  warmest  hospitality 
could  dictate  and  no  effort  was  spared 
to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  their  own 
limited  means  would  admit.  Many  farn- 
ilies  were  still  obliged  to  lodge  in  their 
wagons,  which,  being  covered,  served  to 
make  bedrooms,  of  limited  dimensions  it 
is  true,  but  yet  very  comfortable.  Many 
of  these  wagon  boxes  were  large  and 
when  taken  off  the  wheels  and  set  upon 
the  ground,  they  made  an  additional 
apartment  or  back  building  to  the  small 
cabin.  In  the  enclosure  next  to  that 
occupied  by  our  party  a  whole  family  of 
children  had  no  other  shelter  than  one 
of  these  wagons,  where  they  slept  all 
winter,   literally  out  of  doors." 

The  second  quotation  is  a  very  chatty 
letter  from  Franklin  D.  Richards,  under 
date   of   1855: 

"The  California  mail  arrived  yester- 
day. Our  settlements  are  prospering 
everywhere  and  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple is  good.  Brother  Huntington  has  re- 
turned from  his  trip  among  the  Navajos. 
He  found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
some  of  the  buildings  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  four  stories  high,  and  the 
rocks  laid  in  cement.  Last  Tuesday 
evening,  Chief  Justice  Kinney  made  an 
extensive  party  at  the  Union  Hall  and 
invited  the  Presidency,  the  Twelve,,  and 
many  other  principal  citizens  to  partici- 
pate. Col.  Steptoe,  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  nis  officers  were 
present.  The  hall  was  crowded.  Judge 
Kinney,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Presby- 
terian, danced  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  He  furnished  the  whole  party  with 
a  splendid  supper.  The  great  word 
'UNION'  was  formed  on  the  side  of  the 
wall  with  cedar  boughs.  The  company 
was  composed  of  ecclesiastical,  judicial, 
and  military  officials  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  fifty.  The  members  of  the 
Legislature  will  give  a  party  in  the 
Social  Hall  on  Monday  night.  It  will 
be  a  splendid  affair.  Eleven  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Territorial  Officers,  are  in- 
vited to  be  present.  The  New  Council 
House  is  enclosed  and  makes  a  splendid 
appearance.  The  Music  Hall  in  Provo  is 
finished  and  the  first  party  assembled 
there   at    Christmas." 

To  the  Teacher:  In  the  teaching  of 
this  chapter,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  make  his  own  list  of  ques- 
tions and  topics.     There  are  many  ways 


in  wliich  the  lessons  may  be  made  inter- 
esting. Invite  pioneers  to  your  class  to 
tell  the  boys  and  girls  stories  of  early 
pioneer  days.  They  can  tell  you  much 
about  the  topics  suggested  above. 

Lesson  39. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

(1 )  Indian  wars. 

(2)  The   railroad  across  the   Continent. 

Interest  of  the  "Mormon"  people 
in  the  road.  What  they  did  in 
Utah  to  help.  Why  the  railroad 
brought  prosperity  to  Utah.  Ad- 
vantages  educationally. 

(3)  Utah  becomes  a  State  of  the  Union. 

What   this   means.     Difference   be- 
tween   a     State     and    a    Territory. 
What    makes    a    State     prosperous 
and   gives   it   a   good   name.     Why 
Utah  is  becoming  better  known  all 
the  time. 
The  Indians  also  caused  much  anxiety. 
They   were   not   always   friendly,   and   at 
night  many  of  the  small  settlements  kept 
watch    over    their    homes    and    cattle    to 
prevent  their  destruction  by  the  denizens 
of  the  mountains.     And  yet  the  policy  of 
the    early   settlers    of   Utah    towards    the 
Indians   parallels   that   of   William    Penn 
in     Pennsylvania.        The     Indians     were 
treated  with  great  consideration.     There 
was   sorhe   trouble   at   times,   to   be   sure, 
but  as  a  rule,   the   dealings  between  the 
Red  Men  and  the  whites  were  peaceable. 
Urigham    Young    laid    down    the    policy 
that  "It  is  better  to  feed  the  Indians  than 
to   fight  them,"  and  his  idea  was  carried 
out    from    the    first    as    far    as    possible. 
During  the  first  few  years,  the  Utes  came 
to  the  settlements  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  what  ever  could  be  given  them  was 
given.     But  food  was  often  scarce  among 
the   colonists,   and   it   was   impossible   to 
always    respond    to    the    Indians'    wants. 
Chief    Washakie    once    told    the    United 
State     Indian     Commissioner     that     the 
colonizers     of    the     Wasatch    mountains 
were  to  share  forever  their  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds.     "For,"  said  he,  "they  feed 
us,  but  do  not  fight  us." 

But  trouble  came  now  and  then,  and 
during  a  period  of  two  years  from  1852- 
18S4  Chief  Walker  waged  war  with  the 
whites  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory. 
The  colonists  v/ere  encroaching  on  their 
liunting  grounds,  and  this  incited  the 
Indians  to  war.  As  a  result  many  of  the 
settlements  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory  were  in  a  state  of  siege  for 
months.  One  little  town.  Spring  City  in 
Sanpete  County,  was  destroyed  one  night 
by  a  band  of  Utes  who  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  barns,  and  haystacks,  and  ran 
off   all    the   cattle,    pigs,   and    sheep,   and 
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killed  the  poultry.  The  people  suffered 
much,  but  finally  the  Indians  and  whites 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  This  was  in 
1854.  Governor  Young  was  Indian  Agent 
at  the  time,  and  personally  conducted  a 
company  of  his  people  to  the  camps  of 
the  Indians.  The  colonists  gave  pres- 
ents, and  the  Indians  were  assured  that 
the  whites  had  nothing  but  good  will 
for  them.  In  the  following  year,  much 
land  in  the  south  was  tra'nsferred  by 
treaty  to  Governor  Young,  who  gave 
bacon  and  flour,  cattle  and  pigs,  in  re- 
turn. The  colonists  of  Utah  were  con- 
stantly admonished  by  Governor  Young 
to  try  to  understand  the  Indian's  nature, 
and  to  deal  with  him  honestly.  Said  he 
at  one  time: 

"Any  man  who  cheats  an  Indian 
should  be  dealt  with  more  severely  than 
for  cheating  a  white  man.  An  Indian 
thinks  it  no  sin  to  steal,  or  to  kill  his 
enemy,  because  he  has  been  taught  from 
childhood  that  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  but 
on  the  contrary  that  it  is  a  brave  act. 
Not  so  with  the  white  man.  He  has 
been  taught  from  infancy  not  to  steal  or 
kill,  save  in  self  defense.  Walker  will 
not  kill  a  white  man,  nor  go  on  a  steal- 
ing trip  to  California,  until  he  offers  sac- 
rifices to  his  God,  then  he  thinks  he  is 
doing  right;  and  the  reason  he  has  not 
done  more  in  the  war  on  the  southern 
settlements  is  because  he  could  get  no 
answer  from  his  God.  You,  brethren, 
must  lay  aside  your  angry  feelings  to- 
wards them,  and  cease  wishing  to  kill 
them."  CFrom  address  delivered  in  Oc- 
tober, 1853.) 

Another  most  remarkable  statement 
concerning  the  Red  Men  is  that  given 
by  Governor  Young  in  1856,  when  he 
said: 

"Let  the  millions  of  acres  of  land  now 
lying  waste  be  given  to  the  Indian  for 
cultivation  and  use.  Let  the  poor  Indians 
be  taught  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to 
draw  their  sustenance  from  the  ample 
and  sure  resources  of  mother  earth,  and 
to  follow  the  peaceful  avocations  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  raising  grain  and  stock 
for  subsistence,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
uncertain  chances  of  war  and  game  for  a 
livelihood.  I  have  often  said,  and  I  say 
it  now,  let  them  be  surrounded  by  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  influence  and  a 
humane  and  benevolent  policy.  Thus 
will  they  be  redeemed  from  their  low 
estate,  and  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
ized and  intellectual  existence." 

In  1866,  the  most  serious  Indian  war 
broke  out,  known  as  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  It  extended  over  much  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  trouble  was  brought  about 
by  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  drive  the  Indians  to  a  reser- 


vation. Black  Hawk,  one  of  the  big 
chiefs,  refused  to  treat  with  the  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  had 
already  given  up  their  rights  to  the  land, 
and  should  they  be  moved  to  a  "large 
farm,  they  ;  would  be  made  slaves,"  a 
thing  which  the  Great  Spirit  disliked. 
War  came.  Indian  depredations  extend- 
ed far  and  wide.  Towns  were  destroyed, 
colonists  were  killed,  and  the  Indians 
were  subdued  only  after  a  very  hard 
struggle.  When  peace  came,  the  govern- 
ment built  Fort  Duchesne,  and  establish- 
ed a  military  post  in  the  center  of  the 
reservation,  where  the  Indians  could  be 
watched   and   the   whites   protected. 

Like  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  the  Quak- 
ers who  came  to  America  to  teach  the 
Indians  and  to  deal  with  them  in  all  jus- 
tice and  Christian  love,  so  the  pioneers 
of  Utah  looked  upon  the  natives  of  this 
western  land  with  respect.  The  Utah 
pioneers  led  the  Indians  to  the  farm  and 
gave  tlrem  plows  and  horses.  Today,  a 
good  school  established  by  the  pioneers 
in  Northern  Utah,  is  still  the  means  of 
bringing  the  Ute  to  the  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion  of   the   white   man. 

In  1862,  the  trans-continental  tele- 
graph was  finished  and  Utah  was  brought 
in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  The 
first  message  sent  from  the  Territory 
by  Brigham  Young  was  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wade,  president  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company,  and  read:  "Utah  has  not 
seceded,  but  is  firm  for  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  our  unhappy  country." 

Building  of  the  Railroad. 

In  1850-51,  during  the  regular  session 
of  the  Legislature  ot  Utah,  Congress 
was  petitioned  and  asked  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  to  build  a  railroad 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific. 
The  colonists  felt  the  need  of  a  road, 
and  it  was  their  hope  to  have  Utah  cities 
and  towns  connected  by  steam  with  the 
centers  both  east  and  west.  Congress 
acted  in  1861,  and  eight  years  later  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  rail- 
roads were  connec,ted  at  Promontory, 
Utah,  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  Dodge, 
Leland  Stanford  of  California  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Brigham  Young,  and  many 
other  noted  men.  It  was  a  momentous 
event  in  the  history  of  the  entire  West, 
and  meant  much  to  the  newly  settled 
communities.  The  people  of  Utah  bent 
their  energies  to  building  branch  lines 
to  remote  parts  of  the  Territory,  many 
of  which  have  grown  into  great  arteries 
of   commerce. 

Utah  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1896.  Her  population  at  that  time  hardly 
reached    300,000,    but    she    was    an    inde- 
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pendent,  prosperous  commonwealth,  and 
was  sending  her  produce  to  the  people 
of  the  eastern  states  and  Europe.  To  this 
day,  the  population  is  hardly  that  of  a 
large  eastern  city.  Situated  as  it  is  in 
the  far  west,  in  the  mountains  and  on 
the  desert,  its  growth  numerically  has 
not  been  that  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
about  twelve  inches,  and  yet  great  farms 
and  beautiful  private  homes  and  gardens 
have  eliminated  the  desert  waste.  To- 
day there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand 
farms,  comprising  millions  of  acres  of 
land.  The  staple  products  are  potatoes, 
wheat,  the  sugar  beet,  and  alfalfa,  and 
the  live  stock  and  sheep  industries  are 
extremely  large.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  build  large  canals  and  reservoirs.  In 
the  early  days,  this  was  done  by  co-op- 
eration. It  is  done  now  by  means  of 
capital.  Over  $4,000,000  have  been  spent 
on  irrigation  enterprises  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  average  spent  on  con- 
serving the  water  of  the  mountains  is 
$1,000,000  annually.  Dry  farming  is  one 
of  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people,  and 
over  one  million  of  acres  of  the  desert 
lands  have  already  been  reclaimed  and 
transformed  into  beautiful  wheat  fields. 

Lesson  40. 

Tell  about  Utah  as  it  is  today.  Men- 
tion some  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  such  as  the  Temple, 
Tabernacle,  Bee  Hive,  Salt  Lake  Theatre, 
etc.  Tell  something  about  the  interest- 
ing  buildings    of   your    community. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  tell  about  the 
prominent  writers  of  the  Church.  Read 
your  class  a  poem  or  two  composed  by 
Elder  Orson  Whitney.  Tell  the  boys 
and  girls  about  our  artists,  many  of 
whom  have  received  recognition  abroad; 
or,  you  might  review  your  history  as  sug- 
gested by  the  following  topics: 
•  (1)  Boyhood  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

(2)  How  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter-day   Saints   came  to  be   or- 
ganized. 

(3)  Some  great  men  who  have  believed 

in   Jesus    Christ.     How   they   have 
proved  it  in  their  lives. 

(4)  Early   trials   and   difficulties   of   the 

Saints. 

(5)  Why   the   Saints   were   driven   from 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 

(6)  The  story  of  Kirtland,  Nauvoo,  etc. 

(7)  Early  life  of  Brigham  Young. 

(S)     Establishment  of  Winter   Quarters. 
(9)     The    Journey    of    the    Pioneers    of 
Utah. 
■  (10)     Trials  and  diflficulties  in  the  early 
days. 


(11)     Story  of  the  Gulls. 

The  people  of  Utah  have  always  had  a 
high  regard  for  intelligence,  and  have 
sought  far  and  wide  for  knowledge.  It 
has  been  said  that  more  people  go  abroad 
from  Utah  to  Europe  than  from  any 
other  state  in  comparison  to  the  popula- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  best  thought  of 
European  centers  is  brought  home  and 
used  in  the  intellectual  growth  of  the 
people.  This  is  one  reason  why  Utah 
stands  so  high  intellectually  today. 

The  first  theatre  was  opened  in  1850, 
and  in  1853  the  old  "Social  Hall"  was 
erected  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  dance 
and  the  drama.  Shakespeare  was  at-  . 
tempted  and  successfully  played  many 
times.  In  1862,  the  famous  Salt 
Lake  Theatre  was  completed,  and,  in 
those  early  days  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  actors  crossed  the  plains  to  play 
in  it.  The  theatre  has  always  been  held 
on  a  high  plane,  for  the  drama  is  looked 
upon  by  the  people  of  Utah  as  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  the  world's  intel- 
lectual development.  Maude  Adams,  born 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  began  her  career  on 
the  stage  in  Utah,  and  in  1865,  Julia 
Dean  played  Shakespeare  to  crowded 
houses  for  ten  months  in  succession. 
Booth  and  Barrett  came  in  their  reper- 
toire of  Shakespeare,  and  the  old  house 
has  rung  with  applause  at  Couldock, 
Patti,  Melba,  and  many  others. 

In  literature,  Utah  has  produced  some 
writers.  Among  the  most  prominent  may 
be  placed  Orson  F.  Whitney,  George 
Reynolds,  John  A.  Widtsoe,  N.  L.  Nelson, 
Charles  W.  Penrose.  B.  H.  Robert,  and 
James  E.  Talmage.  Mr,  Whitney  is  the 
author  of  "A  History  of  Utah."  and  a 
book  of  poems,  of  which  "The  Pioneers" 
is  possibly  the  best. 

One  of  our  greatest  poets  was_  Sarah 
Carmichael,  whose  poem  the  "Origin  of 
Gold"  is  found  in  the  Bryant  collection. 
Her  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  Lincoln"  was 
as  extensively  read  as  Whitman's  "Cap- 
tain, O  My  Captain."  Alfred  Lambourne 
has  written  some  rare  poems,  and  his 
prose  work,  "Our  Inland  Sea,"  has 
touches  of  description  of  nature  that  re- 
minds one  of  Thoreau.  Ned  Royle  has 
"■iven  to  ihe  country  the  "Squaw  Man," 
the  "Silent  Call,"  and  "The  Struggle 
Everlasting,"  pronounced  by  some  Amer- 
ican crlli'.s  as  the  greatest  morality  play 
s.nce  "Everyman." 

In  music,  Utah  has  become  widely 
known.  As  early  as  1866.  the  people  of 
Salt  Lake  City  heard  Handel's  "Messiah" 
for  one  week  at  their  theatre.  There  were 
many  musicians  in  the  pioneer  days,  men 
who'  had  studied  in  the  European  cen- 
ters. In  fact,  the  colonizers  of  Utah 
marched  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
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tune  of  a  brass  band,  and  in  the  early 
fifties,  Ballo,  an  ftalian,  and  once  band- 
master at  West  Point,  organized  a  band 
in  Salt  Lal<e  City.  It  became  famous 
throughout  the  West.  The  great  Taber- 
nacle organ  has  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing many  of  the  world's  most  noted  art- 
ists to  sing  to  its  accompaniment.  Utah 
has  sent  many  of  her  children  abroad 
to  study  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  State 
has  become  a  musical  center  that  has  at- 
tracted attention.  In  art,  Utah's  sculptor, 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  has  won  international 
repute.  You  may  see  his  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument  at  Clinton  Square, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  His  Paul  Revere 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  his  Medicine  Man  is  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  M.  M.  Youn^ 
has  gained  national  reputation  as  a 
sculptor.  His  beautiful  Sea-Gull  monu- 
mtnt  is  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  he  has  re- 
cently been  honored  by  being  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Art  Commission  for  the 
Panama    Exposition. 

The  Schools  of  Utah. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  literacy, 
Utah  stands  first  among  the  states.  She 
has  taken  high  rank  educationally,  and 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904,  the 
grade  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  received 
tlie  gold  medal,  placing  them  in  the  first 
rank;  and  the  State  Normal  School  a 
gold  medal.  The  grand  prize,  the  high- 
est award  given,  was  secured  by  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  at  Ogden,  LUah.  Today,  in  the 
public  schools,  95,000  children  receive  in- 
struction. There  are,  however,  115,000 
school  children  in  the  State,  but  many  of 
them  attend  private  schools.  There  are 
seven  hundred  schools,  with  2,637  teach- 
ers. The  value  of  the  school  buildings  is 
$8,000,000  and  the  annual  expenditure  on 
the  school  system  is  $4,000,000,  which 
means  $35  for  each  pupil  of  school  age. 
In  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Utah  are 
beautiful  school  buildings,  and  the 
schools,  together  with  the  literary  socie- 
ties found  throughout  the  State,  bring 
the  educational  standards  of  the  people 
to  a  high  point.  Besides  the  ^  public 
schools,  there  are  those  of  the  different 
Christian  denominations,  which  are  of 
hi.gh  standard. 

'in  Utah  are  good  schools,  unique 
church  buildings,  great  railway  systems, 
large  smelters  and  mines,  and  beautiful 
cities.  Splendid  magazines  and  news- 
papers are  Dublished.  The  oldest  news- 
paper, the  Deseret  News,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  June,  1850,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  newspapers  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  State  is  growing  fast.  The 
people    are    united    in    building    up    their 


commonwealth,  and  are  happy  and  pros- 
perous. The  work  of  redeeming  the 
desert  has  been  hard;  many  trials  and 
difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome, 
and  today  the  result  of  the  people's  work 
is  seen  on  every  hand. 

Third  Year— Old  Te^ament 
Lessons  for  December. 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 

Lesson    42.     David's    Crowning    Friend- 
ship. 

Teacher's  Text:  I  Samuel  17:45-47: 
23:9-12;  24:4-6,  12-20;  26:8-12;  30:6-9,  17; 
II  Samuel  2:1;  5:12;  6:1-15;  7;  12:1-13. 

Pupils'  Text:     II  Samuel  6:1-15. 

Topical  assignments  to  individual  pu- 
pils: 

1.  David's  trust  in  the  Lord  at  meet- 
ing Goliath.     (I  Sam.  17:45:47.) 

2.  David  enquires  of  the  Lord  as  he 
■would  of  a  friend.     (I  Sam.  23:9-12.) 

3.  David  trusted  in  the  Lord's  pur- 
poses.    (I  Sam.  24:4-6,  12-20.) 

4.  David  awaited  the  Lord's  time.  (I 
Sam.   26:8-12.) 

5.  David's  trust  in  God  never  fails. 
(I  Sam.  30:6-9.) 

6.  David's  faith  in  prayer.  (II  Sam. 
2:1.) 

7.  David  knows  the  Lord  favor  him. 
(II    Sam.   5:1-12.) 

8.  David  fears  the  Lord.  (II  Sam. 
6:1-15.)     (.Assigned  to  the  class.) 

9.  David  enquires  of  the  Lord.  (11 
Sam.  7:1-17.) 

10.  David's  humble  prayer  to  the  Lord. 
(II   Sam.  7:18-29.) 

11.  Nathan's  parable.  (II  Sam.  12: 
1-13.) 

Aim:  To  show  that  religion  is_  a 
friendship  with  our  Creator, — a  sharing 
in  His  purposes  and  therefore  a  life  of 
service. 

Review:  This  lesson  is  really  a  review 
of  David's  life  and  his  devotion  and 
should  proceed  without  reference  to  the 
lesson  of  last  Sunday  excepting  to  review 
the  predominant  thought. 

Presentation  of  the  Lesson:  Call  on 
pupils  to  give  the  topics  in  their  order  as 
listed  above.  After  each  topic  draw  from 
the  class  the  substance  of  the  thought 
suegested  below. 

Topic  1.  David's  friendship  for  his 
fellow  men  was  merely  an  index  of  his 
love  for  God  in  whom  he  trusted  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  He  would  ap- 
proach the  Lord  in  prayer  as  a  true  and 
trusted  friend  to  whom  he  could  go  for 
advice.  Emphasize  this  qualitv  in  our 
love  for  God.  We  should  feel  sure  of 
getting  help  from  Him  for  He  has  prom- 
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ised  it.  Where?  We  can  all  be  as  sure 
as  David  if  we  will  do  if  in  humility, 
believing  in  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause.  David's  love  for  man  and  God 
reveals  a  charming  character  that  shows 
a  lovable  disposition.  All  should  culti- 
vate this   quality.      (I   Sam.   17:45-47.) 

Topic  2.  David  possessed  a  sense  of 
the  personal  presence  of  God  that  has 
made  his  history  one  of  the  longest  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  and  his  e.xample  is 
one  of  the  most  worthy  of  all  the  leaders 
of  Israel.  He  was  a  friend  of  God  with 
whom  he  achieved  a  natural  and  intimate 
fellowship  in  his  every  day  life.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  mission  and  had  confi- 
dence to  act  in  God's  name.  Believing  in 
his  divine  call  he  sought  God  in  every 
crisis  and  listened  for  an  answer.  What 
lesson  does  this  teach  us?  (I  Sam.  23:9- 
12;  IlSam.  2:1.) 

Topics  3  and  4.  Respect  for  authority 
— and  willingness  to  await  God's  time  are 
splendidly  exemplified  in  David's  refus- 
al to  punish  his  pursuer.  His  supberb 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  his  respect 
for  law  and  unfaltering  trust  prove  his 
fitness  to  be  king  and  lawgiver.  (I  Sam.- 
24:4-6,  12-20;  28:8-12.)  Do  we  need  such 
qualities  today?  How  can  we  detect 
them? 

Topics  S  and  6.  Our  recourse  to  God 
is  just  as  easy  as  was  David's.  What 
assurance  have  we? 

Topic  7.  When  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
purpose  in  our  life  and  that  the  Lord 
has  something  for  us  to  do,  and  that  if 
we  will  act  as  David  did  we,  too,  will 
have  an  assurance.  Was  David  right? 
How  did  he  know  it?  (II  Sam.  5:1-12.) 
Explain  the  ephod  and  sacred  lot.  (See 
Bible  dictionary.) 

Topic  8.  What  David  thought  was 
right  he  did.  He  would  not  kill  the  king 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  kill  the  man 
who  put  the  king  to  death.  He  trusted 
the  Lord  and  believed  in  His  prophets. 
He  knew  that  the  Ark  had  been  the  sym- 
bol of  God's  presence  and  was  anxious  to 
bring  himself  and  the  kingdom  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  God's  guidance 
and  therefore  sought  to  transfer  the  ark 
to  his  new  capital.  The  halt  at  Obed- 
edom  "proved  to  be  a  blessing  as  the  rec- 
ognition of  God's  presence  alwavs  is." 
How? 

Topics  9  and  10.  David  was  anxious 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  ark  but 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  as  he  had 
always  done.  Why  is  it  said  that  David 
was  after  God's  own  heart?  Carlyle  says, 
"All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in 
David's  life  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  toward  what  is  good 
and  best."  It  was  not  because  he  was 
without  sin  but  because  he  was  true,  and 


tried    to    do    the    best    according   to   the 

knowledge  he  possessed. 

Topic  11.  In  David's  sin  "he  confessed 
like  a  man  and  we  honor  him  for  a  frank 
acknowledgement  of  his  wrong."  He 
stands  with  the  inspired  men  whose  char- 
acters and  words  uplift  men  toward  God 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge in  succeeding  years."  Innocence  is 
not  a  test  of  a  man's  worth.  Innocence 
is  untried  strength.  Virtue  is  tested 
strength.  "Innocence  is  unknown  mar- 
ble. It  is  spotless  because  untoched  of 
chisel.  Character  is  the  marble  carved 
by  the  tool  of  temptation,  struck  by 
fierce  blows  of  passion,  and  fashioned  at 
last  into  the  likeness  of  sons  of  God." — 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  Throughout  the 
discussions  of  this  lesson  try  to  keep  up- 
permost the  religious  temperament  of 
David:  that  he  was  a  vigorous  youth 
full  of  fire  and  vim,  but  that  he  turned 
it  to  God  and  His  service.  David  was  a 
friend  of  God.  To  be  friends  people 
must  have  similar  ideas  and  purposes. 
David  tried  in  his  way  to  help  accom- 
plish the  plan  the  Lord  had  marked  out 
for  Israel.  Did  he  succeed?  Was  his 
effort  worth  while?  Does  the  Lord  have 
a  purpose  in  our  day?  Can  we  help? 
How?  A  good  way  is  to  trust  in  Him, 
be  worthy,  ask,  and  act.  To  serve  God 
we  must  be  of  service.  How?  (To  our 
fellows.)  This  is  what  David  did.  Any 
one  who  believes  in  service  is  religious. 
Many  dislike  to  be  called  religious,  but 
cither  they  or  the  others  have  a  peculiar 
idea  of  religion.  Religion  and  spiritual- 
ity are  supreme  human  interests.  We 
should  be  proud  to  know  that  we  are 
working  for  more  than  selfish  interests. 
Any  one  who  is  ashamed  of  being  re- 
ligious or  who  tries  to  humiliate  another 
is  as  inconsistent  as  an  ignorant  person 
making  fun  of  one  who  is  learned.  We 
nil  need  a  guide.  No  one  should  ques- 
tion this.  Those  who  are  religious  sim- 
ply show  that  they  have  chosen  God  as 
guide.  Religion  to  boys  and  girls  should 
mean  a  oneness  with  the  Lord  and  His 
purposes,  a  friendship  with  God  such  as 
David  had.  Surely  this  was  beautiful 
and  worthy.  In  David  it  crowned  a  no- 
ble life.     Is  it  good  for  you? 

Lesson  43.  David,  the  Sweet  Poet 
Singer  of  Israel. 

Teacher's  Text:  Psalms  23.  Ask  the 
chorister  to  sing  as  the  morning  devo- 
tional song,  "The  Lord  is  Mv  Shepherd," 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  page 
212. 

Punils'  Text:  Psalms  23.  Each  pupil 
should  own  his  own  Bible. 

Aim:  To  create  a  love  for  the  Psalms, 
and  our  own  hymns. 
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Picture  Study:  Shepherds  of  Pal- 
estine. 

Review:  Ask  again  some  of  the  ques- 
tions suggested  in  lesson  43.  Lead  up 
to  tlie  thought  of  today's  lesson,  "The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class: 

Explain  that  Psalm  means  a  sacred 
song  and  that  Psalmody  means  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  songs. 

I)avid  collected  many  of  the  Psalms 
and  wrote  many  of  them.  He  had  a  love 
of  music  and  beautiful  things.  His  ideas 
he  expressed  in  beautiful  ways.  Some  of 
these  expressions  we  use  today,  as  you 
know  from  the  song  that  was  sung  this 
morning,  'The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd." 
This  Psalm  is  a  guiding  thought  for  all 
generations  and  is  so  fine  as  to  last  for- 
ever. Hew  beautiful  to  have  a  noble 
idea  and  express  it  so  well  that  it  will 
always  be  appreciated  by  all  peoples.  It 
is  a  glorious  condition  to  have  music  and 
poetry  in  one's  soul  as  Daviil  had,  and 
to  give  utterance  to  them.  Idle  thoughts 
can  find  no  room  in  one's  mind  that  is 
crowded  with  beautiful  ideas. 

Ask  a  pupil  to  read  the  23rd  Psalm. 
Read  it  in  concert.  (Of  course  the  pupils 
must  all  have  Bibles.  This  will  be  ex- 
pected hereafter.)  Try  to  understand 
the  beauty  as  you  read  it. 

Call  attention  to  the  difference  in 
American  shepherds  and  the  shepherds 
of  Palestine.  In  the  Holy  Land  the  tie 
that  binds  them  to  the  few  dumb  animals 
in  a  wild  country  where  robbers  and 
fierce  beasts  abound  is  not  the  same  as 
in  our  country.  In  Palestine  he  leads  the 
sheep,  knows  each  one  by  name  and 
cares  for  them  in  a  sacrificing  way,  hunt- 
ing water  and  pasture  and  readv  to  rescue 
them  from  the  hot  sun  or  roaring  moun- 
tain cloudburst.  The  haunting  solitudes 
and  dangerous,  menacing  life  causes  the 
shepherds  to  love  their  flocks  and  the 
sheep  to  be  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
shepherd.  Without  him  they  would  be 
lost.  This  should  help  children  to  realize 
more  fully  the  trust  David  put  in  his 
shepherd. 

The  vast  dreary  hills  with  tinkling 
bells  and  star-lit  skies  moved  the^  lad  to 
contemplation.  The  occasional  visits  to 
soothe  the  king,  and  the  anointing  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  God's  servant 
moved  David  to  poetic  expression  of^his 
innermost  reverence  and  imagery.  "All 
that  I  do  for  these  helpless  sheep,"^  said 
David  one  day.  as  he  watched  the  anirnals 
grazing: — "all  the  watchfulness,  and  kind- 
ness, and  protection,  and  provident  com- 
panionship, which  I  give  to  them,  God 
has  bestowed  upon  me  in  infinitely 
greater   measure.        He   has   directed   my 


course  and  supplied  my  wants,  and  given 
me  the  power  to  enjoy  this  lonely  life, 
and  take  care  of  me  amid  all  its  dangers. 
Truly  my  father's  sheep  are  well  tended. 
But  as  for  me — the  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd." 

Some  claim  David  wrote  it  in  his  youth, 
others  say  it  is  too  rich  in  experience  for 
a  youth  to  write.  How  about  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis? 

There  are  three  notes  upon  which  we 
may  well  fix  our  attention;  (1)  The  con- 
tentment expressed  in  the  first  three 
verses,  (2)  The  courage  expressed  in  the 
fourth  verse  beginning  "I  will  fear  no 
evil,"  (3)  The  note  of  confidence,  "I  will 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

i\lemorize   Psalm  23. 

How  many  have  felt  some  of  the  feel- 
ings expressed  by  Da\id?  From  your 
knowledge  of  his  trust  in  God  do  you 
feel  that  this  expression  is  from  his 
heart?  Do  you  think  Saul  could  have 
written  it?     Why? 

Read  the  titles  of  a  few  of  our  popular 
hymns.  Read  all  of  "Come,  Come  Ye 
Saints,"  or  "O,  My  Father."  Tell  why 
they  were  written.  Call  attention  to 
some  of  our  anthems  and  explain  that 
they  were  songs  of  praise,  or  words  of 
scripture  set  to  music.  Explain  that  our 
Psalmody  is  a  collection  of  our  Psalms 
or  praise  songs.  Have  some  of  the 
hymns   read. 

Glance  rapidly  through  the  Psalms  to 
get  a  general  idea  of  them,  then  help 
them  pick  out  Psalms  they  think  each 
individual   might  like   to   read. 

What  did  our  hymns  mean  to  our 
grandparents?  What  should  they  mean 
to  us?  Songs  of  praise  come  from  the 
heart. 

Lesson  44.  Psalms — The  Songs  of  Israel. 

Teacher's  Text:     Psalm  90;  24:  2S. 

Pupils'  Text:  Psalm  90,  or  either  of 
the  others  if  preferred. 

Special  Assignment:  Ask  each  pupil 
to  enquire  of  some  one  which  Psalm  he 
likes  best  and  then  read  it  and  report 
on  it.  (The  following  might  be  recom- 
mended: 31;  51;  72;  73:  107;  127;  128; 
133.) 

.\im:  Consolation  and  encouragement 
according  to  each  individual's  want  may 
be  found  in  the  Psalms. 

Review:  Psalm  23.  Emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  beautiful  life  and  beautiful 
thoughts  are  necessary  to  give  utterance 
to  beautiful  expression.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis  said,  "As  nothing  reveals  character 
like  the  company  we  like  and  keep,  so 
nothing  reveals  our  future  1  ike  the 
thoughts  over  which  we  brood." 

Picture  Study:  David  the  Harpist,  or 
The  Temple  Service. 
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Notes. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  after  great 
victories  the  children  of  Israel  would 
shout  praises  to  their  God  and  King; 
that  during  David's  reign  they  had  many 
occasions  to  sing  hallelujah,  because 
David  brought  them  to  the  greatest 
height  of  their  earthly  kingdom.  Being 
a  warrior  and  musician  he  encouraged 
these  joyous  outbursts  of  their  enthu- 
siasm. He  wrote  much  himself  and  col- 
Iccteii  the  best  poetry  and  music  of  the 
ancient  Tsraelitish  singers.  During  the 
reign  of  Solomon  there  was  great  peace 
in  the  land, — people  prospered;  the  house 
of  God  was  built  and  dedicated.  The 
temple  service  consisted  of  songs  of 
Israel  which  were  collected  and  rendered 
by  priests,  peopb,  and  special  choruses. 
These  collections,  with  lamentations, 
songs  of  sorrow,  or  reflections  of  God's 
wisdom,  together  with  the  service  of  the 
Second  Temple  formed  the  Hebrew 
hymn  book  or  Psalms. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  word  Psalm  is 
"praise-song."  Sometimes  the  Psalms 
are  called  the  Psalter.  They  are  a  col- 
lection of  lyric  poetry  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  music  of  the  lyre  or  other 
stringed  instrument. 

The  Psalms  of  the  Bible  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Hebrew  people.  By 
learned  men  they  are  considered  the 
finest  collection  of  poetry  in  the  world. 
They  explain  the  feelings  of  all  peoples 
better  than  any  other  writings.  They 
have  been  used  by  all  churches.  They 
are  known  and  sung  by  the  learned  and 
ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  alike.  They 
have  cheered  the  souls  of  martyrs,  saints, 
laborers,  grief-stricken  and  repentant  sin- 
ners. In  comparison,  the  poetry  of  other 
nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They 
have  softened  human  hearts  and  exalted 
wretched  beings.  For  the  joyous  and 
happy  they  are  full  of  exultation. 

This  Hebrew  poetry  is  grounded  in  the 
foundation  of  eternal  truth.  It  comes 
from  the  soul's  urgent  wants.  It  has  a 
peculiar  power  to  reach  the  human 
heart.  How  various  in  strains  of  joy,  of 
sorrow,  of  gratitude,  of  love,  of  hope,  of 
confidence,  of  fear,  of  remorse,  of  peni- 
tence! etc.  There  is  scarcely  a  conceiv- 
able state  of  the  human  soul  in  which 
one  may  not  repair  to  the  Psalter  as  to  a 
sympathizing  friend. 

The  Psalms  are  of  the  following  kinds: 

1.  Hymns  of  praise   to  Jehovah. 

2.  National  hymns. 

3.  Psalms  of  Zion   and  the_  Temple. 

4.  Psalms  relating  to  the  king. 

5.  Songs  of  complaint,  prayer  or  per- 
secution of  enemies. 

6.  Religious  or  moral  psalms. 


Psalm  90.  The  prayer  of  Moses.  "In 
this  psalm  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  ages. 
Its  language  is  filled  with  the  solemn 
stateliness  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and 
every  phase  comes  to  us  freighted  with 
the  experience  of  generations.  Week 
after  week  through  many  centuries,  it 
has  been  read  over  the  graves  of  many 
thousands  of  children  of  men,  and  there 
is  probably  no  one  dwelling  in  a  Chris- 
tian land  who  has  not  heard  it  repeated 
often.  It  antedates  all  other  funeral 
hymns  and  is  the  utterance  of  the  great- 
est man  of  the  Hebrew  race  excepting 
Christ.  Surely  he  who  talked  face  to 
face  with  God  can  sum  up  the  human 
experience  of  mortals  on  this  earth.  This 
prayer  is  a  petition  to  God,  pnd  instruc- 
tion to  men.  It  shows  whst  we  ought 
to  desire  and  to  ask  in  view  cf  the  short- 
ness of  life."  We  should  make  the  most 
of  life.  Remember  that  the  riches  we 
possess  in  this  world  will  belong  to 
some  one  else  when  we  die,  but  what  we 
are  we  can  take  with  us.  We  should 
strive  to  leave  something  behind  us  that 
shall  last  and  let  God's  beauty  enter 
into  it. 

Psalm  24.  A  Marching  Chorus. 
David  had  secured  the  city  of  Jerusa 
lem  and  was  preparing  to  take  the  ark 
of  Jehovah  to  its  victorious  resting  place. 
For  the  deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
David  had  sung  his  hymn  of  mourning 
(II  Samuel  1:17-27),  and  was  now  ready 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  his  divine  anoint- 
ing. This  psalm  is  the  one  that  was  sung 
in  escorting  the  ark  to  its  home.  After 
the  punishment  of  Uzzah  and  a  wait  of 
three  months,  the  sacred  possession 
moves  on  again.  No  doubt  the  anthem 
or  psalm  was  sung  chorally, — voices 
questioning  and  replying  with  the  in- 
tervals filled  with  music  from  the  instru- 
ments. 

Psalm  25.  By  some  claimed  to  be  one 
of   the   most   inspired   psalms   written. 

Psalm  31.  Through  disappointment 
the  author's  testimony  remains  unshaken. 
Its  authorship  is  attributed  to  Jeremiah, 
who  claims  that  Judah's  repentance  came 
too  late  to  save  her.  The  foundations 
had  been  too  deeply  undermined. 

Psalm  SI  refers  to  David's  repentance 
after  his  great  sin.  Though  the  world 
was  ignorant  of  his  crime,  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  alienation  from  God  as  the 
Prodigal  son  from  his  home.  David 
tries  to  gain  forgiveness  from  his  Father 
and  be  restored  to  confidence. 

Psalm  72.     The  last  sigh  of  the  exile. 
Psalm  107.     The  praise  of  prayer. 
Psalm  133.     Brotherly  love. 
Psalms  127  and  128  tell  us  of  the  evils 
of    the    city   and   the    Godliness    of   early 
marriage  and  raising  honorable  families. 


First  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo  M  Cannon,  Chairman;  Wm  D.  Owen,  Josiah  Burrows  ana  J.   W.   Walker. 


Fir^  Year 

Biographical  Sketches  from  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

(Prepared  by  Josiah  Burrows.) 

Lesson  34.     Moroni. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  December.) 

Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  was,  as  you 
have  learned,  the  last  of  the  Nephite  race. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  Nephite  army.  He 
gained  a  number  of  victories  over  the 
Lamanites.  But  his  efforts  to  save  his 
people  were  all  in  vain.  They  had  be- 
come so  wicked  that  the  earth  was  cursed 
with  them,  and  Moroni  lived  to  witness 
their  entire  destruction.  But  Moroni, 
while  he  was  a  great  military  leader,  did 
not  delight  in  war.  He  had  no  desire  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man.  He 
was  a  lover  of  peace,  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. But  war,  with  all  its  terrible 
oonsequences,  was  forced  upon  him. 

]\1oroni  wrote  the  latter  part  of  the 
Bo'^k  of  Mormon, — from  the  commence- 
ment "f  the  8th  chapter  of  Mormon  to 
the  end  of  the  volume.  He  wrote  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  also  a  brief 
history  of  the  Jaredites.  The  latter  is  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  under  the  title  The 
Book  of  Ether.  The  writings  of  Moroni 
are  as  grand  and  soul-inspiring  as  were 
ever  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  mortal 
man.  They  set  forth  in  purity,  in  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  whosoever  condemns  them 
stands  condemned  before  the  Lord. 

Concerning  the  precious  records  Mo- 
roni had,  and  which  he  would  shortly 
hide  up  unto  the  Lord,  to  be  brought 
forth  again  in  the  latter  days.  Moroni 
says: 

"And  whoso  receiveth  this  record, 
and  shall  not  condemn  it  because  of  the 
imperfections  which  are  in  it,  the  same 
shall  know  of  greater  things  than  these. 
Behold,  I  am  Moroni;  and  were  it  pos- 
sible, I  would  make  all  things  known  unto 
you. 

"And  I  am  the  same  who  hideth  up  this 
record  unto  the  Lord;  the  plates  thereof 
are  of  no  worth,  because  of  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord.  For  He  truly 
saith,  that  no  one  shall  have  them  to 
get  gain;  but  the  record  thereof  is  of 
great  worth;  and  whoso  shall  br'-'J  !t  tO 
light,  him  will  the  Lord  bless. 


"For  none  can  have  power  to  bring  it 
to  light,  save  it  be  given  him  of  God;  for 
God  will  that  it  shall  be  done  with  an  eye 
single  to  His  glory,  or  the  welfare  of 
the  ancient  and  long  dispersed  covenant 
people   of  the    Lord. 

"And  blessed  be  him  that  shall  bring 
this  thing  to  light;  for  it  shall  be  brought 
out  of  darkness  unto  light,  according  to 
the  word  of  God;  yea,  it  sliall  be  brought 
out  of  the  earth,  and  it  shall  shine  forth 
out  of  darkness,  and  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  people;  and  it  shall  be 
done  by  the  power  of  God." — Mormon 
8:12-16. 

Just  before  sealing  the  records  and 
placing  them  beside  the  others  in  the  Hill 
Cumorah,  Moroni  said: 

"And  I  seal  up  these  records,  after  I 
have  spoken  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
hortation unto  you. 

"Behold  I  would  exhort  you  that  when 
ye  shall  read  these  things,  if  it  be  wisdom 
in  God  that  ye  should  read  them,  that  ye 
would  remember  how  merciful  the  Lord 
hath  been  unto  the  children  of  men,  from 
the  creation  of  Adam",  even  down  until 
the  time  that  }'e  shall  receive  these  things, 
and  ponder  it  in  your  hearts. 

"And  when  ye  shall  receive  these 
things.  I  would  exhort  you  that  ye  would 
ask  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  if  these  things  are  not  true; 
and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a  sincere  heart, 
with  real  intent,  having  faith  in  Christ, 
He  will  manifest  the  truth  of  it  unto 
von,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — 
Moroni  10:2-4. 

The  last  words  which  Moroni  inscribed 
on  the  records  are  these:  ".A.nd  now  I 
bid  you  all,  farewell.  I  soon  go  to  rest  in 
the  paradise  of  God,  until  my  spirit  and 
body  shall  again  re-unite,  and  I  am 
brought  forth  triumphant  through  the  air, 
to  meet  you  before  the  pleasing  bar  of 
the  great  Jehovah,  the  eternal  Judge  of 
both  quick  and  dead.  Amen." — Moroni 
10:34. 

For  over  fourteen  hundred  years  these 
sacred  records  lay  concealed  in  the  Hill 
Cumorah. 

Lessons   35  and  36.     How    we    got    the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

(For  Third  and   Fourth   Sundays   in   De- 
cember.) 

The  story  found  on  page  762  of  this 
issue  was  intended  to  precede  the  course 
of  lessons  on  Biographical  Sketches  from 
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the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  should  have 
been  presented  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
January,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  be  given  as  the  two  final 
lessons  of  the  course. 

Third  Year— Life  of  Chri^ 

[Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon.] 

Lesson  34.     The  Resurrection. 

(For    the    First    Sunday    in    December.) 
Text:     Matt:      28:1-15;    John    20:1-18; 
Mark   16:    Luke  24:1-34. 

This  lesson  should  be  devoted  partic- 
ularly to  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior 
and  to  its  effect  on  His  Apostles  and 
friends.  Also  the  story  described  in 
Matthew  by  the  chief  priests  that  His 
disciples  had  come  by  night  and  stole 
Him  away  while  the  soldier  guards  at 
the  tomb  slept.  In  the  verses  from 
twentieth  chapter  of  John  is  described 
the  effect  of  the  news  of  the  resurrection 
on  Peter  and  John.  They  both  ran  to 
the  tomb  in  their  eagerness  to  see  for 
themselves.  John  (described  in  the  text 
as  "the  ; other  disciple,  whom  Jesus 
loved")  outran  Peter  and  came  first  to 
the  sepulchre.  But  he  looked  in  "y^t 
went  he  not  in."  But  the  bolder  Peter, 
when  he  reached  the  tomb,  went  into  the 
sepulchre.  This  apparently  trifling  inci- 
dent shows  the  nature  of  the  two  men — 
John,  of  a  tender  loving  nature,  yet 
timid;  Peter,  loving,  strong  and  bold. 
When  he  finally  came  to  die  he  was  un- 
afraid to  meet  his  death  but  asked  that 
he  might  be  crucified  head  downward  as 
a  symbol  of  his  meekness  and  his  un- 
worthiness  to  die  as  had  died  his  Lord. 

Lesson  35.     The  Savior's  Appearance. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  December.) 

Text:  Matt.  28;  Mark  16;  Luke  24: 
13-53;  John  20:19-31. 

Read  the  different  Bible  references 
given  in  above  texts  and  from  these  pre- 
pare the  lesson  for  the  day.  In  the  chap- 
ter in  Mark  verses  15  to  18  inclusive  oc- 
curs the  strong  passage  in  which  the 
Savior   commissions   His  disciples  to  go 


forth  and  preach   the  tiospel.     We  sug- 
gest that  these  verses  be  memorized: 

15  "And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature. 

16  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall   be    damned. 

17  "And  these  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe;  In  my  name  shall  they  cast 
out  devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues; 

18  "They  shall  take  up  serpents;  and 
if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall 
not  hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on 
the    sick,    and    they    shall    recover." 

In  Luke  also  (24:46-53)  they  are  sim- 
ilarly instructed. 

Lesson  36.  The  Savior's  Charge  to  Peter. 

(For    the    Third    Sunday   in    December.) 
Text:     John  21:13-25. 

This  chapter  beautifully  shows  the  care 
which  Jesus  felt  for  humanity.  His  ques- 
tion to  Peter  after  they  had  dined  indi- 
cated that  He  desired  to  know  whether 
Peter's  love  was  like  that  of  the  multi- 
tude who  followed  Jesus  while  the  loaves 
and  fishes  were  provided  and  who  left 
Hm  when  the  feast  ceased  to  be  furn- 
ished. When  assured  by  Peter  of  the 
constancy  of  His  love,  He  three  times 
tells  Him  to  feed  His  flock:  (once  using 
the  words  "Feed  My  Sheep.")  By  this 
He  meant  to  give  them  the  bread  of  Life 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

In  this  chapter  is  also  intimated  that 
John  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved" 
should  not  die.  Read  the  text  in  the 
Bible  and  also  s'ee  Doctrine  &  Covenants, 
section  7. 

Lesson  37.     The  Savior's  Appearance  to 
the  Nephites. 

(For  the  last  Sunday  in  December.) 

Text:     III  Nephi  17,  18. 

This  lesson  is  intended  to  be  outlined 
by  the  local  Sunday  School  teachers 
under  the  direction  of  the  Stake  Board 
supervisor. 


A  Good   Resolve. 


There  may  be  glory  in  the  might 
That  treadeth  nations  down — 

Wreaths  for  the  daring  warrior, 
Pride  for  the  kingly  crown  ; 


More  glorious  is  the  victory  won 
O'er  self-indulgent  lust. 

The  triumph  of  a  brave  resolve 
That  treads  a  vice  to  du.st. 

— Whittier. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman:  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman  ,Florencc  S.  Home 
and  Bessie  F.  Foster. 


Changes  in  the  Committee. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  to  our 
readers  that  Sister  Ethel  Simons  Brinton 
is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  primary  de- 
partment committee.  She  has  been  called 
to  perform  other  duties  which  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  continue  in  this 
particular  woric. 

Sister  Brintcn's  animation  and  enthusi- 
asm, together  with  her  deep  interest  in 
childhood  and  in  the  Sunday  School 
work,  made  her  services  on  our  commit- 
tee especially  valuable,  and  we  shall  miss 
her  very  much.  We  feel  sure  that  we  but 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  Primary  de- 
partment workers  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church  when  we  wish  her  God- 
speed in  her  important  duties — duties  of 
loving  help — and  in  every  walk  of  life. 

This  number  of  the  Instructor  will 
introduce  to  the  workers  in  our  depart- 
ment. Sisters  Florence  S.  Home  and  Bes- 
sie F.  Foster,  who  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Primary  Department 
Committee  of  the  General  Board. 

Sister  Home,  a  practical  teacher  of 
years  experience,  has  long  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  Granite  Stake  Sunday 
School  Board,  while  Sister  Foster,  for  a 
long  time  teacher  in  the  Primarv  class 
of  the  Seventeenth  Ward  Sunday  School, 
and  now  a  member  of  Liberty  Stake, 
brings  to  us  the  benefit  of  successful  ex- 
perience that  will  be  very  much  appreci- 
ated. 


Lessons  for  December. 

Fast  Day  Thought:  Importance  of 
Baptism. 

What  did  John  the  Baptist  teach?  What 
reason  did  he  give  that  the  people  should 
be  baptized? 

While  Jesus  was  a  boy  and  up  until  He 
was  a  man  He  was  guarded  and  protected 
from  His  enemies  that  He  might  perform 
His  great  mission  to  come  later.  He  was 
without  sin.  But  perfect  as  He  was  He 
asked  to  be  baptized  before  starting  His 
work.     Why  did  He  do  this? 

Then  there  are  two  reasons  why  we 
should  be  baptized.     Give  them. 

How  was  Jesus  baptized?  Describe 
fully. 

How  many  of  you  have  been  baptized' 
How  were  you  baptized? 


Lesson  45.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple. 

Text:     John  2:12-25. 

References:  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ'' 
XVII,  Juvenile  Instructor,  Feb.,  1912, 
1913  and   1914. 

Aim:     Reverence  for  sacred  places. 

Memory  Gem:  Take  these  things 
hence;  make  not  My  Father's  house  an 
house  of  merchandise. 

Picture:  Casting  Out  the  Money 
Changers;    HofTmann. 

I.  Jesus'  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Purpose  of  visit. 

II.  Temples  of  Jerusalem. 

Their   beauty. 
Their   uses. 

III.  His  visit  to  the  Temple. 

The   conditions   He   found. 
How  He  felt. 
What  He  did. 

IV.  Our  places  of  worship. 

By  whom  built.     Why? 
How  we  should  regard  them. 

I.  After  Jesus  had  been  baptized,  He 
was  then  ready  to  do  the  work  His 
Father  had  sent  Him  to  do — to  teach  the 
people  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  Naturally,  much  of  His  work 
would  be  in  the  largest  city  in  that  coun- 
try. What  is  that  city?  Tell  of  Christ's 
first  visit  there. 

II.  In  this  city  are  many  very  beau- 
tiful buildings.  Among  them  are  some 
magnificent  temples.  Teacher,  tell  of 
Solomon's  temple,  of  its  great  beauty,  and 
of  the  reverent  silence  maintained  while 
it  was  being  built.  Tell  the  purpose  of 
temples  and  whv  they  are  built. 

III.  Now,  when  Jesus  came  to  Jeru- 
salem what  do  you  suppose  would  be 
one  of  the  first  places  He  would  like  to 
visit?  Why?  What  would  He  expect  to 
find  in  one  of  the  houses  built  for  the 
worship  of  His  Father? 

Teacher,  tell  what  He  did  really  find, 
of  His  indignation,  and  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  temple.     Why  was  He  so  angry? 

IV.  Talk  about  our  temples  and  our 
places   of  worship. 

Can  you  tell  of  any  way  in  which  you 
can  show  reverence  for  your  chapel?  Is 
there  anything  you  can  do  from  now  on 
that  you  have  not  been  doing?  Have  you 
noticed  any  markings  or  cuts  on  your 
building  or  on  anything  in  it  that  do  not 
show  reverence?  We  wish  our  gifts  to 
be  as  clean  and  beautiful  as  possible. 
^^'c  want  the  House  of  the  Lord  to  be 
in    that   condition. 
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Lesson  46.    The  Chosen  Twelve. 

Text:     Matt.  4:18-25;  10. 
Reference :     Juvenile  Instructor,  Feb., 
1914.     Weed's  Life  of  Christ"  XIII. 

Aim:  The  Lord's  work  is  the  greatest 
work  a  man  can  be  called  to  do. 

Memory  Gem:  Follow  me,  and  I  will 
make  you   fishers   of  men. 

Picture:     Christ  and  the  Fishermen. 
L  The   Magnitude   of   Christ's  Work. 
Help  needed. 
Prayers  to  His  Father, 
n.  The  Calling  of  the  Apostles. 
Their  ordination. 
Kind  of  men  called. 
Their  duties. 
III.  The   Organization   of   Our   Church. 
President  and  Apostles. 

I.  We  learned  in  our  last  lesson  that 
Jesus  had  begun  His  great  mission.  What 
was  this  mission?  What  was  one  of  the 
first  things  He  had  to  do  to  teach  the 
people  to  reverence  His  Father's  house? 

Well,  there  was  so  much  work  like  this 
to  be  done,  so  much  teaching,  helping  and 
healing  that  one  man  could  not  do_  it 
all.  There  were  so  many  cities  to  visit 
and  it  took  so  long  to  go  from  one  city 
to  another.  Why?  Jesus  needed  other 
men  to  help  Him.  So  He  went  along  up 
into  a  mountain  where  He  stayed  all 
night  praying  to  the  Lord.  What  do  you 
think  He  asked  His  Father?  He  always 
went  by  Himself  and  prayed  to  the  Lord 
when   He   n-eeded  help. 

II.  In  the  morning  He  called  together 
the  crowds  of  people  who  had  been  fol- 
lowing Him  to  listen  to  His  preachings 
and  He  chose  twelve  of  them  to  be  His 
apostles.  He  ordained  them  and  set  them 
apart.  (Teacher  explain.  Tell  some  of 
the  things  He  told  them  to  do.  Matt. 
10:7-10.) 

They  were  not  wealthy  men  whom  He 
chose.  But  they  were  all  honest,  hard- 
working, brave  men  who  were  willing  to 
give  up  everything  to  follow  Christ  and 
help  in  His  work. 

Some  of  them  were  fishermen.  One 
day  Jesus  was  walking  by  the  shores  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee  when  He  saw  two 
brothers,  Peter  and  Andrew,  fishing  in 
the  sea.  They  were  casting  in  their  nets 
when  Jesus  called  to  them  saying,  "Fol- 
low me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men."  They  left  their  nets  and  went  with 
Him. 

Another  day  He  saw  two  men  named 
James  and  John  sitting  in  their  ships 
mending  their  nets,  and  He  called  to 
them  in  the  same  way.  They  left  their 
ship  and  followed  Him.  And  these  four 
men.  Peter,  Andrew.  James  and  John 
were  some  of  the  men  He  chose  for  His 


apostles  that  day  on  the  mountain  side. 
How  many  more  did  He  choose? 

III.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  apostles 
before?  Where?  Who  is  at  the  head  of 
our  Church  now?  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  has  with  him  in  his  labors,  twelve 
apostles  the  same  as  Christ  had.  Do  you 
know  any  of  them? 

Lesson  47.    The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Text:     Matt.  5  and  6. 
Reference:     Juvenile     Instructor,     for 
1912  and  1914.     Weed's  "Life  of  Christ," 
pp.  139-141. 

Aim:  True  happiness  comes  from  the 
Christian  spirit  of  love,  peace,  and  for- 
giveness. 

Memory  Gem:  One  or  more  of  the 
beatitudes. 

Picture:     The   Sermon   on   the   Mount. 
Hoffmann. 
I.  On  the  Mountain. 

Christ  and  the  multitude. 
The   gathering  at  the   mountain. 
n.   Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Beatitudes.      (Select    a    few    and 
illustrate). 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

I.  Christ  went  from  one  city  to  an- 
other preaching  in  the  churches  called 
synagogues,  and  healing  the  sick,  the 
blind,  and  the  crippled.  Such  multitudes 
gathered  that  a  house  would  not  hold 
them,  so  Christ  led  them  to  a  mountain. 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  went  up  onto  the 
mountain  and  the  people  gathered,  in 
throngs  below.  Many  came  to  hear  what 
Christ  had  to  teach  them.  Others  came 
to  be  healed.  Jesus  taught  them  a  great 
many  things  they  should  do  to  be  happy. 

II.  This  is  called  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Let  teacher  select  as  many  beatitudes 
as  can  be  taught  thoroughly. 

Repeat  the  beatitude.  Draw  out  the 
meaning  by  questions.  Illustrate  by  a 
short  incident.  Have  children  make  ap- 
plication to  themselves.  Tell  how  they 
can  use  them  in  their  lives. 

Repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Tell  chil- 
dren of  the  difference  between  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  this  prayer  and  that  of  some 
nf  the  prayers  the  people  had  been  of- 
fering to  their  heathen  gods. 

Lesson  48.     The  Master  and  the  Servant.. 

Christ  the  Redeemer  and  Joseph  Smith 
the  Restorer. 

Aim:  Obedience  to  the  Restored  Mes- 
sage will  bring  the  full  benefit  of  Christ's 
redemption. 

Memory  Gem:  "This  is  my  beloved 
«on;  hear  him." 
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Songs:  "Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer" 
and  any  Christmas  songs  the  teacher  may 
select. 

Pictures:  One  showing  the  birth  of 
Christ.     A  portrait  of  Joseph  Smith. 

I.  Introduction. 

Two  birthdays  in  this  month. 
Ages  in  which  each  man  lived. 

II.  The   Redeemer. 

Sent  to  redeem  the  world  from 

sin. 
Sent   to   establish   God's   Church. 

III.  The  ages  of  Darkness. 

IV.  The   Restorer — Joseph  Smith. 

Birth. 

Early  life. 

His  prayer  in  the  woods. 

First  visits  of  the  angel 

I.  In  this  week  are  two  very  import- 
ant birthdays.  One,  of  course,  you  know- 
that  of  the  most  wonderful  man  who 
ever  lived,  the  Son  of  God.  We  call  His 
birthday  Christmas.  Why?  He  lived 
more   than   a  thousand  years   ago. 

The  other  birthday  comes  just  two  days 
before  Christmas.  It  is  the  birthday  of  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Smith.  But  he  lived  only  a  little 
while  before  your  father  and  mother  were 


born.      Perhaps    your    grandfather    knew 
him. 

II.  Christ  is  called  the  Redeemer  be- 
cause He  redeemed  or  took  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  He  also  brought  the 
Church  of  God  to  the  earth.  But  some 
people  did  not  understand  or  believe 
Him,  so  they  killed  him. 

III.  Then  the  people  became  very 
wicked.  So  a  little  later  God  took  His 
Church  away  from  the  people  on  this 
earth. 

IV.  After  many  years  the  people  felt 
that  they  needed  a  church  and  so  many 
kinds  of  churches  were  made.  Name 
some  of  the  churches  you  know  of.  Some 
people  would  join  one  church  and  think 
that  was  right,  other  people  would  join 
another  which  they  thought  was  the  right 
church. 

But  there  was  one  boy  who  found  out 
the  truth  about  it.  This  was  Joseph 
Smith  whose  birthday  comes  just  two 
days  before  Christmas.  This  is  the  story 
of  how  he  learned  the  truth  about  the 
Church  of  Christ.  (Teacher,  tell  briefly 
the  story  as  far  as  outlined.) 

Because  Christ  gave  him  the  power  to 
form  His  Church  on  the  earth  again, 
Joseph  Smith  is  called  the  Restorer. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

IVm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah   Woolley. 


For  Stake  Workers. 

Have  a  talk  on  "The  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas" and  how  the  teachers  can  help  the 
children   to   feel   it. 

The  children  should  be  allowed  to 
plan  just  as  much  as  possible.  Discuss 
what  they  could  do,  and  why  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  children  to  do  the  work. 
Teachers  often  wish  to  give  presents  to 
the  children.  Why  is  the  former  plan 
better? 

Teach  a  Christmas  song. 

Thoughts  for  Teachers. 

Love  shown  for  God's  greatest  gift. 

"He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God; 
for  God  is  love.  In  this  was  manifested 
the  love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that 
God  sent  His  Only  Begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
Him."     (I  John  4:8,  9.) 

"Grant  me  the  joy  to  do  kindness  to 
one  of  thy  little  ones.  Light  my  Christ- 
mas candle  at  the  gladness  of  an  inno- 
cent and  grateful  heart."  (Henry  Van 
Dyke.) 


"Welcome  each  small  offering 
That  a  young  child's  love  may  bring. 
Though  perchance  he  stint  himself 
Of  some  childish  joy  or  pelf; 
For  love  grows  with  being  spent. 
But  starves  in  its  own  plenty  pent." 

"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children, 
Earnestly,  holily  live; 
Hearing  ourselves  the  sweet  lessons 
That  to  the  children  we  give." 

"Christmas  means  love.  We  do  not 
observe  the  day  quite  as  we  should  if  it 
does  not  pour  through  our  homes  and 
hearts  a  new  wave  of  tenderness  and 
lovingness.  a  breath  of  heaven's  summer 
air.  We  do  not  get  from  Christmas  all 
we  might  if  we  are  not  better  after  it  is 
gone,  if  we  are  not  true-hearted,  if  we 
do  not  love  God  more  and  our  neighbors, 
too." 

"If  you  would  give  your  children  the 
true  and  beautiful  spirit  of  Christmas, 
you  must  fill  your  own  heart  and  soul  to 
overflowing,  for  'out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  " 

"The  coming  of  Christ  for  the  redemp- 
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tiou  of  man  portrays  the  greatest  love 
and  service  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Ihe  little  child  is  not  capable  of  feeling 
the  magnitude  of  it  all,  but  he  will  catch 
the  spirit,  and  we  can  help  him  interpret 
it  by  showing  him  how  he  can  love 
enough  to  make  little  sacrifices  for  the 
happiness  of  others." 

Books  to  Read: 

"A   Christmas  Carol,"  by  Dickens. 

"The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin. 

"The  Spirit  of  Christmas,"  and  "The 
Other  Wise  Man,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

"Ben  Hur,"  by  Lew  Wallace. 

"The  Flower  Basket,"  "The  Toyman 
and  the  Maiden,"  and  "The  Toyman  and 
the   Boy,"  from   Froebel's  Mother  Plays. 

Songs. 

Select  those  songs  which  appeal  to  you 
most.    A  suggestive  list: 

"Christmas  Cradle  Song,"  "Luther's 
Cradle  Hymn,"  from  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Songs. 

"Christmas  Night,"  and  "Merry  Christ- 
mas to  You"  (music:  Good  morning  to 
you");  in  Song  Stories  for  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

"A  Christmas  Night,"  and  "While  Stars 
of  Christmas  Shine,"  in  Holiday  Songs. 
"Shine  Out  O  Blessed  Star,"  in  Songs 
and  Games  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Memory  Gems: 

Choose  from  the  following  the  one  best 
suited  to  your  class: 

"Better  than  all  the  Christmas  gifts 
Any  of  us  can  know. 
Is  the  gift  of  Jesus  to  the  world 
Many,  many  years  ago." 

"Little  wishes  on  white  wings, 
Little  gifts,  such   tiny  things, 
And  a  merry  heart  that  sings. 
Make  a  merry  Christmas. 
For  in  Bethlehem,  cradled  low. 
Was  a  little  child  we  know, 
Gave  the  world,  oh,  long  ago. 
The  first  merry  Christmas." 


"In  Bethlehem,   the  story  goes, 

A  little  Child  was  born. 
Low  in  the  manger, 

The  first  glad  Christmas  morn. 
That  child  is  now  our  Savior,  King, 

Of  Him  we  sing  today. 
And  may  glad  bells  o'er  all  the  earth 

Ring  out  a  gladsome  lay." 

"Yes,  inerrv  Christmas  let  it  be, 
A  day  to  love  and  give." 


"Make  some  one  else  happy; 
Just  try  it  and  see, 
And  you'll  be  as  happv 
As  happy  can  be." 

Rest  Exercises: 

1.  Stand  and  ring  Christmas  bells. 
Children  grasp  imaginary  ropes,  high 
over  head,  and  pull  them  slowly. 

2.  Trim  Christmas  tree.  Have  chil- 
dren climb  imaginary  ladder  and  reach 
high  on  tip  toes  to  put  a  star  at  the  top. 
Let  them  suggest  different  things  to  put 
on  the  tree. 

"Here  we  go  to  and  fro, 
Singing  in  a  merry  row. 
Do  you  know  what  we  do? 
Guess  and  guess  and  guess. 

Choose  several  children  to  go  in  the 
circle  and  sing  the  song.  Then  go  through 
motions  of  making  some  gift  for  father, 
mother,  or  friend.  Let  the  children  who 
are  sitting  guess  what  was  made.  Each 
teacher  may  take  her  group. 

Room  Decoration: 

A  few  branches  of  holly  (English  ivy 
and  cranberries  make  a  good  substitute), 
or  pine  boughs,  or  Christmas  bells,  or 
gilt  paper  stars,  make  a  pleasing  decora- 
tion. A  few  touches  here  and  there  may 
make  the  room  more  beautiful  than  if 
elaborately  decorated  with  crepe  paper  or 
many  paper  chains.  If  possible,  allow 
the  children  to  take  part  in  decorating 
the  room. 

Lesson  1.    The  Birth  of  Jesus. 

Texts:  Matthew  1:18-25;  Luke  1:26- 
38;  2:1-7;  Isaiah  7:14;  9:6,7;  John  3:6; 
I  John  4:8-10;  I  Nephi  11:13-22. 

Aim:  The  more  we  love  the  more  we 
give. 

There  is  much  controversy  over  the 
time  of  the  Savior's  birth.  While  we  be- 
lieve He  was  born  in  April  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  20:1)  we  unite  with  all  Christendom 
in  celebrating  His  birth  on  the  25th  of 
December.  As  time  means  very  little  to 
the  child,  it  would  be  unwise  to  mention 
this  matter. 

In  Palestine  the  inns  or  khans  are  built 
to  accommodate  both  men  and  beasts. 
Land  is  too  scarce  to  allow  large  lots, 
such  as  we  have,  with  barns  apart  from 
the  house,  and  every  inch  has  to  be  util- 
ized. The  khans  are  built  of  stone,  very 
often  over  a  cave,  in  order  that  additional 
room  may  be  gained.  As  a  rule,  the  ani- 
mals are  kept  below  in  stone  stalls, 
which  are  easily  kept  clean,  and  the  peo- 
ple live  in  the  rooms  above. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  the  Savior 
was  born  among  the  filth  of  a  stable,  such 
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as  we  know,  but  in  a  stone  stall  or  cave, 
which  could  have  been  as  clean  and 
wholesome  as  a  room  prepared  for  their 
use.     (Charles  E.  Johnson.) 

What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  Sun- 
day School  this  morning?  (Let  the  chil- 
dren tell.)  Who  gave  us  this  beautiful 
world  to  live  in,  with  the  trees  and  grass 
and  flowers,  and  our  homes,  and  all  the 
other  good  things  that  we  have?  And 
the  Heavenly  Father  gave  all  these  things 
to  us  because  He  loves  us.  There  was 
one  other  gift  He  promised  to  send  to 
the  people  because  He  loved  them.  This 
was  the  greatest  gift  of  all:  He  promised 
to  send  His  Son  Jesus  to  the  world. 

The  people  waited  and  waited  for  the 
gift.  Some  of  them  said,  "We  wonder 
when  the  Heavenly  Father  is  going  to 
send  His  Son,  our  great  King,  to  us."  At 
last  the  time  came. 

In  a  little  town  called  Nazareth  there 
lived  a  very  beautiful  lady.  Her  name 
was  Mary.  All  who  knew  her  loved  her. 
She  had  a  smile  for  every  one.  She  knew 
how  to  help  when  anyone  was  sick  or  in 
trouble.  And  Joseph,  a  good  man,  who 
lived  in  the  same  place,  loved  Mary,  and 
promised  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  take 
her  to  his  home. 

One  day  an  angel  came  to  Mary.  He 
was  a  messenger  from  the  Heavenly 
Father.  He  said  to  her,  "Hail,  thou  that 
art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee: 
blessed  are  thou  among  women."  Mary 
did  not  undertsand  what  he  meant.  So 
he  said,  "Fear  not,  Mary:  for  thou  hast 
found  favor  with  God.  Thou  shalt  have 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  king  of  all 
his  people."  Mary's  heart  was  filled  with 
ioy,  and  she  sang  a  beautiful  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Heavenly 
Father. 

The  angel  who  was  sent  to  Mary  was 
also  sent  one  night  to  Joseph.  He  said, 
"Josenh,  Mary  is  to  have  a  son,  and  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall 
save  His  people  from  their  sins."  That 
night  Joseph  felt  happier  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before.  Then  Joseph  took  Mary 
to  his  home,  so  that  he  could  work  for 
her  and  take  care  of  her. 

One  day  Joseph  and  Mary  started  on 
a  long  journey  together.  The  road  was 
easy  to  travel  at  first:  but  they  soon  had 
to  climb  high  hills.  Joseph  led  the  don- 
key slowly  and  carefully  over  the  rough 
nlaces.  He  often  turned  round  to  see  if 
Mary  was  all  right.  When  she  grew 
tired  he  helped  her  down  from  the  don- 
key. Then  they  sat  down  to  rest  under 
the  palm  trees,  with  their  big  leaves. 

When  Joseph  and  Mary  had  rested, 
they  started  again.     When  they  stopped 


to  rest,  other  people  who  were  going  to 
the  same  city  passed  them. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Joseph  and 
Mary  reached  Bethlehem.  They  went  to 
the  inn.  That  was  a  place  where  strangers 
stayed.  But  there  was  no  room  for  them. 
Joseph  did  not  care  for  himself,  but  he 
wanted  to  find  a  place  for  Mary.  "Isn't 
there  some  olace  we  can  go?"  he  asked 
the  inn-keeper.  "Yes,"  said  the  owner  of 
the  inn,  "you  may  go  into  the  stable." 

Now,  the  people  in  that  land  loved  their 
camels  and  donkeys  and  cows,  and  the 
places  where  they  kept  their  animals  was 
nearly  as  good  as  where  the  people  slept. 
The  inn-keepers  kept  them  clean,  too. 
The  inn  was  built  close  to  the  mountain 
side,  where  there  was  a  cave.  The  cave 
was  a  warm  place  for  the  cattle.  The  inn- 
keeper took  Joseph  and  Mary  to  the  cave 
beside  the  inn,  and  there  Joseph  made 
a  bed  for  Mary. 

That  night  the  Heavenly  Father  sent 
the  gift  He  had  promised  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. He  sent  little  baby  Jesus.  When 
Mary  saw  the  little  babe  she  loved  him, 
oh,  so  much!  She  had  with  her  a  long 
piece  of  soft,  white  cloth.  She  wrapped 
it  around  and  around  his  tiny  body.  All 
the  mothers  in  that  land  dressed  their 
little  babies  that  way.  They  thought  it 
the  very  best  way  to  keep  them  warm. 
And  when  Mary  had  dressed  her  baby  in 
the  swaddling  clothes  she  laid  Him  in  a 
manger.  It  was  the  only  bed  she  had  for 
Him.  And  the  little  child  slept.  He  was 
watched  over  by  His  loving  mother  and 
good,  kind  Joseph.  Their  hearts  were 
filled  with  joy,  for  our  Heavenly  Father 
had   sent   His  greatest  gift  to  the  world. 

This  all  happened  long  ago,  on  the 
first  glad  Christmas  night.  This  is  the 
reason  Christmas  is  the  happiest  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  the  reason  Santa  Claus 
comes  on  Christmas  night.  It  is  why 
we  plan  happy  surprises  for  those  we 
love.  Have  you  thought  yet  what  you 
can  do  to  surnrise  those  at  your  home 
with  a  Christmas  gift?  Hush!  do  not  tell 
them.  We  must  keep  our  Christmas  a 
secret. 

You  can  take  the  paper  to  father  whei 
he  is  ready  to  read.  You  can  give  grand- 
mother a  cheery  "Good  morning."  and 
take  her  slippers  to  her.  You  can  play 
with  baby  while  mother  rests,  and  pick 
up  all  the  playthings  so  that  the  room 
will  look  orderly. 

Now  let  us  stand  and  do  something 
that  would  make  baby  laugh.  (Clap 
hands,  throw  imaginary  ball,  nod  heads, 
and  any  other  swift  movement  to  rest 
children.)  Lead  children  to  suggest 
what  to  do. 

There  is  a  song  I  know  which  tells  the 
story  of  baby  Jesus.     (Sing  first  verse  of 
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"Once  Within  a  Lowly  Stable.")  Now, 
you  try  to  sing  it  with  me.  Next  Sunday 
we  will  all  learn  to  sing  it. 

Have  you  seen  any  pictures  of  baby 
Jesus  and  Mary  besides  those  we  have 
seen  today?  All  of  you  who  can,  bring 
a  picture  of  baby  Jesus  next  Sunday. 

"Let  us  sing  our  "Good  Bye"  song. 

Home  Co-operation:  "The  parent 
should  aim  to  preserve  the  enthusiasm  of 
childhood,  should  take  good  care  not  to 
kill  the  delicate  flower  of  enjoyment  and 
appreciation,  and,  above  all,  of  grateful 
hearts.  Gladness  in  giving  to  others, 
generosity  stimulated,  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  awakened, — unless  these 
accompany  the  Christmas-tide,  it  has  been 
a  failure."     (From  Christian  Register.) 

1 
Lesson  2.     The  Story  of  the  Shepherds. 

Text:      Luke   2:8-20. 

Aim:  The  more  we  love  the  more  we 
give. 

Who  would  like  to  touch  the  picture 
of  baby  Jesus  and  Mary?  Now,  we  will 
tell  the  story  together.  Ever  so  long  ago 
our  Heavenly  Father  promised  the  people 
a  great  gift.  What  was  it  to  be?  Why 
was  He  going  to  send  baby  Jesus?  At 
last  it  was  time,   and   in   Nazareth   there 

lived  a  lady  named  .     Heavenly 

Father  loved  her,  why?  Whom  did  He 
send  with  a  message  to  her?  What  did 
she  do  when  she  heard  the  glad  news? 
Who  else  loved  Mary?  What  did  the 
angel  tell  him?  Mary  and  Joseph  went 
on  a  journey  to  Bethlehem  How  did 
Joseph  show  Mary  that  he  loved  her. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  city  where  did 
they  go?  Why  could  they  not  stay  at 
the  inn?  Where  did  the  inn-keeper  tell 
them  they  could  go?  What  did  Joseph  do 
for  Mary  then?  And  that  night  our 
Heavenly   Father  sent   His  greatest   gift, 

,  to  the  people.     When   Mary  saw 

the  baby  she  loved  Him.  oh  so  much! 
And  what  did  she  do  for  Him?  Who 
watched  over  the   child  while   He   slept? 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping 
watch  over  their  flock  by  night.  And,  lo, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round 
about  them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 
And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  'Fear  not: 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
I'reat  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 
Ftir  unto  you  is  born  this  dav  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lo  d.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you:  ve  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.' 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
God,   and    saying,   'Glory   to    God    in   the 


highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward   men." 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels 
were  gone  away  from  them  into  heaven, 
the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  'Let 
us  now  go  ven  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see 
this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which 
the   Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us.'  " 

Then  one  of  them  said,  "The  Heavenly 
Father  will  care  for  our  sheep,  so  that 
no   wolves   will   take   them   tonight." 

It  was  a  long  walk  to  Bethlehem  but 
they  were  glad  to  have  some  way  to  show 
the  Heavenly  Father  how  much  they 
loved  Him.  "If  we  could  only  take  the 
lovelv  baby  some  gift,"  said  one,  as  they 
walked  along.  "But  we  have  no  money," 
said  another.  "Will  not  our  visit  to  the 
child  and  our  love  for  Him  be  a  present? 
And  perhaps  we  can  find  something  to  do 
for  the  mother.  I  think  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  be  just  as  pleased  as  if  we 
had  some  other  presents."  "So  He  will," 
said  the  others.  And  they  walked  faster 
than  ever.  All  the  houses  they  passed 
were  dark,  for  the  people  were  asleep. 

They  went  to  the  inn.  They  made  their 
way  to  the  cave  where  the  animals  were 
kept.  They  found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and 
they  found  dear  baby  Jesus  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger. 
They  knelt  down  before  the  child  and 
prayed  to  Heavenly  Father,  thanking 
Him  for  the  great  gift.  They  told  Mary 
and  Joseph  of  the  angel's  words  and  of 
the  glorious  song  they  had  heard.  Mary 
smiled  and  was  glad.  She  thought,  as 
the  shepherds  left  her,  "How  happy  their 
visit  has  made  me!  I  will  always  re- 
member what  they  have  told  me." 

When  the  shepherds  left  baby  Jesus  it 
was  almost  morning,  and  one  said,  "Let 
us  go  back  to  our  sheep."  But  another 
said,  "Not  yet,  our  Heavenly  Father  will 
care  for  them  a  little  longer.  Let  us  help 
to  make  other  people  happy.  Let  us  tell 
the  people  what  has  happened.  We  must 
not  be  the  only  ones  to  know  the  good 
news."     "You  are  right,"  said  the  others. 

They  went  into  the  first  house  and  said 
to  the  man  who  greeted  them,  "We  have 
seen  wonderful  things  this  night:  Heav- 
enly Father  sent  His  angel  to  tell  us 
that  Christ  the  Lord  is  born;  and  we 
have  seen  Him."  They  left  the  man  and 
all  his  family  feeling  very  happy  because 
of  the  good  news. 

So  the  shepherds  went  into  every  house 
with  the  glad  message.  They  told  every 
one  they  met  along  the  road.  And  when 
they  went  back  to  their  sheep  it  was  time 
to  take  them  into  the  green  field. 

Let  us  say  what  the  angels  sang  to  the 
shepherds.  (Have  children  repeat,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth  peace, 
good   will   toward  men.")      Let    us    sing 
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"Once  Within  a  Lowly  Stable."  (Sing 
both   verses.) 

Dear  old  Sister ,  who  lives  just  a 

little  way  from  here,  cannot  go  out.  We'll 
get  on  our  coats  and  hats  and  after  we 
dismiss  we  will  go  over  to  her  home.  We 
will  give  her  a  Christmas  gift.  It  won't 
cost  us  any  .ni'ney,  but  it  will  be  a  very 
beautiful  one.  Can  any  one  tell  what  it 
could  be?  Yes,  we  will  sing  our  beau- 
tiful songs  and  say  our  memory  gem 
for  her. 

Home  Co-operation:  "The  best  that 
parent  or  child  can  give  is  always  spir- 
itual." Find  an  opportunity  for  the  child 
to  visit  an  el'erly  person,  and  let  him 
plan  something  to  do,  then  help  him 
carry  out  the  plan. 

Lessen  3.     The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men. 

Te.xt:     Matt.  2:1-11. 

Aim:  The  more  we  love  the  more  we 
give. 

Review  or  retell  the  Birth  of  Jesus  and 
visit  of  the  Shepherds.  In  retelling,  .ceep 
to  your  original  story  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Children  enjoy  the  stories  over  and 
over  again. 

Far  ofT  in  the  East  lived  three  Wise 
A'len.  Thev  read  many  books  and  knew 
a  great  deal  about  the  stars  in  the  sky. 
They  studied  about  them  every  night 
when  most  people  were  asleep.  The 
more  thev  studied  the  more  they  thought 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  and  this  great 
world  He  had  made  for  the  people.  Once 
they  read  in  a  book  where  it  said  that 
Heavenly  Father  would  some  day  send 
His  Son  Jesus  to  the  world,  and  when  it 
was  time,  a  new  star  would  appear  in  the 
sky. 

So,  that  first  Christmas  night  they  saw 
a  bright,  beautiful  star  in  the  sky.  They 
had  never  seen  it  before  and  they  said, 
"The  great  king  is  born.  See,  there  is 
the  promise  in  the  sky!  Let  us  go  and 
find  the  child." 

Then  they  started  to  get  readv  for  a 
long,  long  journey.  Each  wise  man 
bought  a  cani'.d.  The  camel  was  the 
only  animal  tbnt  could  carry  them  across 
that  countrv.  While  he  was  busy  getting 
his  food  and  clothes  ready  each  wise  man 
thought.  "What  can  I  take  for  a  present 
to  the  baby  king?"  One  sail,  "I  will  take 
Him  mv  gold.  Tjiat  is  the  best  thing  I 
have.  His  mother  can  then  buy  things 
with  it  that  the  child  may  need."  And 
he  put  it  in  a  strong  bag  to  carry  with 
him.  The  second  wise  man  hunted  for 
the  best  gift  that  he  could  find.  At  last 
he  said,  "I  will  take  frankincense."  That 
was  a  very  precious  perfume.  He  put  it 
in  a  beautiful  box  and  then  tucked  it  away 
in    the    safest   corner   of  his    seat   on    the 


lamel.  The  third  wise  man  decided  to 
take  a  box  of  sweet-smelling  spice  called 
myrrh.  It  was  a  present  people  always 
gave  to  kings.  Then  they  were  ready  and 
started  off  on  the  camels. 

They  soon  passed  all  the  houses.  Then 
there  was  nothing  to  see  but  sand  and 
sky.  But  the  camels'  feet  could  move 
swiftly  in  the  sand.  When  it  began  to 
grow  dark  the  stars  peeped  out  in  the 
sky,  and  when  the  wise  men  saw  the  new, 
bright  star  their  hearts  were  glad.  They 
knew  they  would  see  Heavenly  Father's 
preat  gift  to  the  people.  Night  after 
night  the  wise  men  followed  the  wonder- 
ful star.  They  traveled  fast  in  the  cool 
night  air.  When  the  sun  was  hot  on  the 
sand  they  rested.  After  many  days  and 
nights  they  left  the  sand  behind  them. 
Thev  saw  houses  and  trees  of  a  large  city, 
ihey  soon  drove  their  camels  through 
the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  people  at  the  gate  looked  at  the 
strange  men  from  the  East,  at  their  rich 
dresses  and  at  their  camels.  The  wise 
men  stopped  their  camels  and  said, 
"Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the 
Jews?  for  we  have  seen  His  star  in  the 
East,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 
The  people  shook  their  heads  and  said. 
"We   do   not   know." 

So  the  wise  men  drove  on  farther  and 
said  to  other  people,  "Where  is  He  that 
is  born  king  of  the  Jews?"  But  each  one 
shook  his  head  and  said.  "I  do  not  know." 

Then  word  went  to  King  Herod  that 
three  men  from  the  East  were  looking 
for  the  new  king  who  was  born.  Herod 
invited  the  wise  men  to  his  palace,  and 
as^.ed  them  all  about  the  star  they  had 
seen.  He  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  and 
said,  "Go  and  find  out  all  you  can  about 
the  young  child,  and  when  you  have  found 
Him  bring  me  word.'  So  they  left  the 
palace  and  started  on  their  journey  again. 

"And  lo,  the  star  they  had  seen  in  the 
East  went  before  them."  When  they  saw 
it  again  they  were  very  happy.  It  seemed 
to  lead  the  way.  It  guided  them  down 
the  street,  through  the  gate  of  the  big 
city,  along  the  country  road,  over  the 
hills  and  right  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem^ 
It  seemed  to  guide  them  to  a  little  house. 
The  camels  kneeled,  and  the  wise  men 
got  off,  taking  their  gifts  with  them. 

They  went  into  the  house  and  found 
Baby  Jesus  in  His  mother's  arms.  They 
knelt  before  the  child  and  thanked  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  His  great  gift.  Then 
to  show  their  love  they  gave  their  gifts. 
One  gave  the  bright,  shining  gold,  an- 
other precious  oerfume,  and  the  third, 
the  sweet-smellinor  spice.  Then  they  left 
with  ioy  in  their  hearts.  They  had  seen 
our  Heavenly  Father's  greatest  gift  to 
the   world — Baby  Jesus. 
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After  the  story. 

Today  we  will  make  a  present  for 
mother  and  father.  Don't  yon  think  they 
would  like  one  like  this?  (Show  them  a 
finished  present.  A  calendar  would  be 
easily  made.  Have  card-board  cut  and 
bole  punched  through  at  top.  Have  min- 
iature picture  and  calendar  tab  to  paste 
on  it.  Just  a  picture  pasted  on  card- 
board would  be  suitable.  Decide  on  some- 
thing which  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
make.)  John,  you  may  pass  each  child  a 
piece  of  card-board.  Lucy  may  hand  each 
of  you  a  picture.  I  will  give  you  some 
paste  on  your  pointer  finger  and  you  can 
put  it  on  the  back  of  the  picture.  Then 
wipe  your  fingers  with  this  cloth,  and  put 
the  picture  in  iust  the  right  place  and 
press  it  down  carefully.  We  want  to  do 
it  well,  because  it  is  for  mother's  and 
father's  Christmas  present. 

Home  Co-operation:  Show  in  some 
way  appreciation  for  whatever  gifts  the 
children  may  present  to  you. 

"As  the  Magi  came  bearing  gifts,  so  do 
we  also;  gifts  that  relieve  want,  gifts  that 
are  sweet  and  fragrant  with  friendship, 
ffifts  that  breathe  love,  gifts  that  mean 
service,  gifts  inspired  still  by  the  Star 
that  shone  over  the  City  of  David  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago."  CFrom  "The 
Glad  Evangel,"  bv  Kate  D.  Wiggin.) 

"Mothers  should  explain  to  their  cliil- 
dren  that  though  they  cannot  make  gifts 
tn  the  little  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  wise  men 
did,  they  can  show  that  their  hearts  are 
full  of  love  for  Him  by  giving  to  those 
who  have  little.  The  mothers  who  plan 
with  their  children  some  happy  surprises 
of  this  sort  will  help  them  to  feel  the 
true  Christmas  spirit."  (From  The  West- 
minster Graded  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
by  Frances  W.  Danielson.) 

Lesson  4.     Circle  Talk. 

Oh.  I  had  such  a  good  time  Christmas 
day!  I  know  you  did,  too.  I'm  going  to 
let  you  tell  me  what  Santa  Claus  brought 
to  you.  (Give  every  member  of  the  class 
a  chance.  Even  the  shy  ones  forget 
themselves  i._  their  eagerness  to  tell.)  I 
received  gifts  tnat  made  me  happy,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  been  so  happy  had  I  not 
given  gifts  to  those  I  love.  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  way  it  was  with  you,  too. 
Kow,  I  would  like  to  know  some  of  the 
Christmas  presents  you  gave  to  other 
people.  Just  tell  me  what  they  were,  not 
who  you  gave  them  to;  because  we  do  not 
talk  much  about  the  presents  we  give. 
They  are  our  secrets,  aren't  they?  (Let 
children  tell.)  Why  do  we  have  the  glad 
Christmas  time?  Who  will  tell  me  about 
this  picture  of  Baby  Jesus?  Let  us  sing 
a  song  about  the  picture. 


Let  us  rock  our  babes  to  sleep  while  we 
sing  "Oh,  Hush  Thee,  My  Baby."  Now, 
what  shall  we  do  with  our  sleeping 
babies?  Very  well!  We'll  take  them 
quietly  up  stairs,  and  lay  them  on  the 
bed.  (Make  motions  with  feet  of  climb- 
ing stairs,  and  putting  the  imaginary  baby 
on  bed,  and  going  down  stairs  again.  It 
will  rest  the  children.)  Now  we  will  sit 
down  and  I  will  tell  you  some  more  of 
the  story  of  Baby  Jesus. 

Baby  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

Text.     Luke  2:22-39. 

Aim:  The  more  we  love  the  more  we 
give. 

Who  has  a  tiny  baby  brother  or  sister 
at  home?  Would  you  like  to  tell  us 
about  him?  What  does  he  do?  Has 
mother  and  father  taken  him  to  fast- 
meeting  yet?  Who  has  been  to  meeting 
when  baby  brother  or  sister  has  been 
blessed?  Who  takes  baby  in  his  arms? 
What  does  he  do?  If  you  go  to  meeting 
ne.xt  Sunday  afternoon  with  mother  and 
father  perhaps  you  will  see  a  little  baby 
blessed. 

Mary  and  Joseph  took  Baby  Jesus  to 
he  blessed.  They  went  to  the  great  city. 
It  was  the  same  city  the  wise  men  went 
to  when  they  wanted  to  find  Baby  Jesus. 
They  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  city. 
The  people  saw  them  but  did  not  know 
that  Mary  had  the  most  precious  babv  in 
all  the  world  in  her  arms.  They  walked 
u-  the  hill  to  the  largest,  most  beautiful 
building  in  the  city.  It  was  shining  in 
the  sunlight,  for  it  was  all  white  and 
gold.  It  was  the  house  that  belonged  to 
His  Heavenly  Father.     It  was  the  temple. 

They  walked  up  the  white  stone  steps 
and  opened  the  door  and  walked  quietly 
inside.  They  saw  an  old,  old  man  stand- 
ing near.     His  name  was  Simeon. 

Simeon's  hair  was  as  white  as  snow 
and  his  beard  was  long  and  white.  He 
had  loved  the  Heavenly  Father  all  his 
life.  He  had  been  kind  and  helpful  to  his 
friends.  And  Heavenly  Father  had  prom- 
ised him  that  he  would  live  until  he  had 
seen  the  Savior.  So  when  he  saw  Mary 
and  Joseph  with  the  little  Child,  he  knew 
without  anyone  in  the  temple  telling  him, 
that  the  little  Baby  was  Jesus. 

He  went  to  them,  took  the  little  One  in 
hi:  arms  and  blessed  Him.  He  thanked 
Heavenly  Father,  too.  He  said,  "Lord, 
now  that  I  have  seen  the  Savior,  I  am 
ready  to  die  in  peace.  I  know  that  He 
is  going  to  make  all  the  people  in  the 
world  happy."  Then  he  put  Baby  Jesus 
back  in  His  mother's  arms.  He  gave 
Mary  a  blessing,  too.  And  he  blessed 
Joseph. 

Otlier  peonle  wanted   to   see   the   child. 
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There  was  a  dear  old  lady  who  wanted  thanked    Heavenly    Father    for    sending 

to  see   Him.     Her  name  was  Anna.     She  Him. 

was  so  old  that  her  face  was  wrinkled  and  Then  Mary  and  Joseph  with  the  Christ 

her   step   was   slow.     She  had   loved   the  child   left   the   temple   and   went   back   to 

Heavenly   Father    all   her   days,   and  had  the  little  city  of  Bethlehem, 

worked  for  Him  in  the  temple.  The  min-  Home   Co-operation:     l{  possible,  take 

lite  she  saw  the  Child  she  knew  that  He  the  children  to  fast  meeting  and  let  them 

was    Jesus;    and    she    was    happy.        She  sit  wliere  they  can  see  the  babies  blessed. 

looked   long  at   the  dear   Baby  and   then 


For  These  we  Thank  Thee,  Lord. 

By  Effic  Stezvart  Dart. 

We  thank  Thee,  Gracious  Father,  for  our  work — 
That  we  may  have  a  Httle  share — a  place — 
In  Thy  great  plan  ; 

Help  us  to  bravely  do  our  part,  nor  shirk 

The  tasks  that  make,  as  we  Life's  pathways  trace. 

This  earth  a  happier  dwelling  place  for  man. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  friends — the  tender  ties 

That  bind  us  to  each  other,  for  the  love 
That  makes  life  bright ; 
The  one  who's  true  and  loyal,  when  clouds  obscure  the  skies. 

Who  helps  us  bear  trials  bravely — look  above. 
Always,  ever  striving  for  the  right. 

We  thank  Thee  for  each  gift,  small  though  it  be. 
That  helps  us  to  give  pleasure  to  each  other ; — 
Grant  that    we  use  it  well : 
That  we  may  often  speak  kind  words  and  see 

The  chance  to  help  and  cheer  a  struggling  brother. 
That  we,  earth's  tide  of  joy,  may  often  swell. 

We  thank  Thee  for  each  good  and  noble  tliought 

Written  or  expressed  which  helps  us  bear 
Life's  pain  and  grief. 
The  aspiration  to  the  better  life  they've  brought, 

The  comfort  when  our  hearts  were  bowed  with  care. 
The  faith  which  brought  the  broken  heart  relief. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  beauty  round  us  strewn 
That  lures  our  thoughts  to  Thee,  who  gavest  all 
That  we  might  love  Thee  more  : 

The  mountains,  flowers,  the  whisp'ring  leaf  wind  blown. 
The  birds  that  sing  Thy  praise  from  Spring  to  Fall. 

And  call  blind,  busy  mortals  to  adore. 


All  nature  joins  in  joyous  praise  to  Thee. 

But  we  too  busy  are. — -too  much  concerned 
With  things  which  quickly  fade 
To  lift  our  hearts  in  praise,  the  rightful  fee 

To  Thee,  whose  love  to  us  can  be  discerned 
In  all  Thou  hast  in  loving  kindness  made. 


By  Dclbert  W.  Parratt,  B.  S.,  Direct 

XXII.       ALONG    OUR    EASTERN    COAST. 

In  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  our 
western  country  three  great  move- 
ments took  place.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  bold  Spaniards  who  explored 
the  South  from  Florida  westward  to 
the  Pacific  and  thence  up  the  coast 
of  Alta,  California.  The  second  was 
that  of  the  adventurous  Frenchmen 
who  penetrated  vast  stretches  along  the 
northern  part  of  our  country.  And 
the  third  was  of  those  aggressive 
frontiersmen  and  home-seekers  from 
the  United  States  who  later  worked  in 
and  occupied  the  vast  valley,  prairie, 
and  mountain  regions  of  the  center. 
We  have  already  considered,  briefly, 
the  explorations,  conquests,  and  set- 
tlements of  Spaniards  in  the  south  and 
southwest  and  how,  in  connection  with 
these,  the  two  very  earliest  parties  of 
white  men,  on  coming  from  the  south, 
visited  what  is  now  Utah.  It  shall 
now  be  our  pleasure  to  trace  develop- 
ment along  the  northern  part  of  our 
country  and  to  show  how  in  conse- 
quence the  next  lot  of  explorers  came 
into  our  fair  state.  In  this  our  inter- 
ests will  be  primarily  with  the  second 
of  the  three  great  movements  just 
mentioned. 

At  the  outset  let  us  review  hurriedly 
something  of  the  history  relating  to 
our  eastern  coastland.  So  far  as  is 
known  the  first  Europeans  to  ever  see 
North  America  were  daring  sailors 
venturing  from  the  rocky  fjords  of  dis- 
tant Norway.  This  was  as  far  back  as 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  At  that  re- 
mote period  these  bold,  hardy  seamen 
were  constantly  risking  the  ocean  for 
plunder  and  adventure  and  were  at  that 
time  perhaps  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
sea-robbers.  Their  piratical  expeditions 
often  led  them  great  distances  at  sea. 
One  such  brought  them  to  Iceland  and 
another  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
Greenland.     On  each  of  these  north- 
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ern  islands  the  sturdy  Norsemen,  as 
the  Norwegians  were  then  called, 
finally  established  lonely  but  success- 
ful settlements. 

Among  the  most  daring  of  the 
tough  Norsemen  sea  rovers  was  one 
Leif  Ericsson  who,  in  the  year  1000 
A.  D.,  reached  and  sailed  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America  to  a 
place  he  named  Vinland.  This  was 
perhaps  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  or  it  may  have  been 
Cape    Brenton    Island    or    even   Nova 
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Scotia.  These  three  places  are  men- 
tioned by  different  authors.  All  may 
be  incorrect,  but  certain  it  is  that  Vin- 
land was  some  place  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  North  America.  Erics- 
son wintered  at  Vinland  in  rudely  con- 
structed log  huts  built  near  the  water's 
edge  and  he  made  note  of  the  vast 
timber  growths  near  at  hand.  For 
some  twelve  years  after  this  voyages 
were  made  from  treeless  Greenland 
and  Iceland  to  Vinland  for  cargoes  of 
timber  with  which  to  supply  the  north- 
ern cities. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefni  came  with  three  ships 
bearing  one  hundred  sixty  men,  a  num- 
ber of  cattle,  and  necessary  provisions 
and  equipments  to  establish  a  colony 
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in  Vinland.  The  settlers  managed  to 
hold  their  own  for  three  trying  years 
when,  on  account  of  serious  trouble 
from  the  Indians,  they  gave  up  the 
enterprise  and  returned  to  former 
friends  and  kinsmen.  Aside  from  these 
general  observations  not  much  of  a 
reliable  nature  can  be  had  about  the 
early  Norse  expeditions  and  except 
from  a  purely  historic  interest  they 
seem  never  to  have  been  of  any  con- 
siderable importance. 

Some  four  hundred  eighty  years 
after  the  Norsemen  abandoned  Vin- 
land, Columbus,  sailing  the  Sea  of 
Darkness  in  search  of  India,  at  lengtli 
hnded  upon  the  Antilles  and  later  the 
mainland  of  South  America.  His 
astounding  adventures,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Spain,  aroused  other  sea- 
faring nations  of  Europe  to  action. 
The  first  of  these  to  send  out  a  com- 
peting expedition  westward  was  Eng- 
hnd.  This  was  in  command  of  John 
Cabot,  a  native  of  ^^enice,  Italy,  but 
then  a  resident  of  Bristol,  England. 
The  good  ship  carrying  her  crew  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  men,  including  in 
all  probability  Mr.  Cabot's  son,  Se- 
ibastian.  pulled  anchor  at  Bristol  in 
May.  1497,  floated  down  the  beauti- 
ful high-banked  Avon  River,  and  then 
set  sail  across  the  mighty  Sea  of  Dark- 
ness for  Asia.  Asia,  of  course,  was 
not  found,  but  instead,  on  June  24th, 
the  happy  sailors  came  upon  the  coast 
of  North  America  in  all  likelihood 
where  the  daring  Norsemen  visited  and 
attempted  a  settlement  almost  half  a 
century  before.  Upon  returning  to 
England  after  three  months'  absence, 
John  Cabot  persuaded  the  king,  Henry 
VII,  to  provide  five  vessels  for  another 
trial  voyage.  With  these,  father  and 
son  set  out  in  April,  1498,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  exploring  the  coast  of  our 
country  from  Nova  Scotia  southward 
to  about  North  Carolina.  By  virtue 
of  these  discoveries.  England,  for 
years  and  years,  laid  claim  to  most  of 
the  eastern  part  of  our  country  and 
even  today  maintains  that  claim  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Canada. 


During  the  first  voyage  the  Cabots 
saw  no  Indians  but  came  across  some 
snares  or  traps  set  for  wild  game  and 
also  a  primitive  needle  used  in  making 
fish  nets.  Needless  to  say,  these  were 
taken  back  to  England.     The  Cabots 


SEB.\STIAN  CABOT. 

also  took  back  stories  of  thickly- 
wooded  lands,  of  numerous  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  and  of  abundant  supplies 
of  fish.  Indeed,  they  reported  that 
when  near  Newfoundland  they  saw 
"bears  come  down  to  the  shore  and 
catch  fish  with  their  paws"  and  also 
that  "the  sea  was  so  full  of  fish  that 
the  ships  were  hindered  in  sailing." 

At  almost  the  same  time  that  the 
elder  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol. 
Vincent  Pinzon  left  Cadiz  for  what 
was  thought  to  be  Asia.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  Pinzon's  first  across-the- 
."Xtlantic  voyage  for  he  had  commanded 
one  of  the  three  ships  during  Colum- 
bus's initial  adventure  to  the  new 
world.  In  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1497,  Pinzon  sighted  land  near  Cape 
Honduras  and  then  journeying  north- 
ward came  as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Americus  Vespucius,  a  Florentine  nav- 
igator and  merchant  after  whom  the 
western  continent  was  later  named  ac- 
companied Pinzon  on  this  very  early 
expedition. 

The  next  Europeans  to  skirt  our 
eastern  coast  were  two  Portuguese 
brothers,  Gasper  and  Miguel  Cortereal 
who,   during  1500-1502,   under  direc- 
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tion  from  King  Emanual  of  Portugal, 
covered,  in  the  main,  those  regions 
previously  traversed  by  the  Cabots. 


1  li'il 


AMERICUS    VESPUCIUS. 
(Reproduced  from  a  very  old  print.) 

It  was  in  1497  that  Vasco  da  Gama 
started  from  Lisbon  on  his  memorable 
voyage  southward  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  on  to  Hindustan.  His 
return  two  years  later  with  ships 
filled  with  spices,  silks,  and  other 
coveted  merchandise  called  attention 
from  the  supposed  western  route  to 
Asia  to  that  successfully  followed  by 
Da  Gama.  And  consequently  for  a 
number  of  years  no  further  attempts 
were  made  to  reach  Asia  by  the  dis- 
couraging westward  voyages  across 
the  expansive  Sea  of  Darkness. 

In  1524  Lucas  Vasquez  d  Ayllon 
resumed  efforts  to  find  'a  short-cut 
passage  through  North  America  to  the 
Orient  this  time  by  sailing  also  up 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  these,  of  course, 
he  met  disappointment,  but  the  new 
country  so  impressed  him  that  he  ap- 
plied to  Charles  V  for  a  grant  to 
establish  a  town  there.     San  Miguel, 


as  the  little  Spanish  settlement  was 
called,  began  its  existence  in  1526  on 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  James  River 
at  about  where  the  British  founded 
Jamestown  eighty-one  years  later.  It 
is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
the  very  first  negro  slaves  ever  used 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States  were 
.brought  to  San  Miguel  by  those  early 
Spanish  settlers.  The  new  settlement 
was  deserted  after  two  years'  difficult 
struggle  for  existence. 

The  year  following  Ayllon's  attempt 
at  finding  a  passageway  to  distant 
Asia,  Estevan  Gomez,  another  Span- 
iard, undertook  the  same  task  and  in 
his  effort  passed  all  the  way  from 
Labrador  to  Florida.  Peter  Martyr 
commenting  upon  this  prolonged 
voyage     wrote,     "Stephanus     Gomez, 

*  *  *  neither  finding  the  straight, 
nor  Cathay  (Asia)  which  he  promised, 
returned  backe  within  tenn  monethes 
after  his  departure.  I  have  always 
thought  and  pre-supposed  this  good 
man's  imaginations  were  vayn  and 
frivolous.  Yet  wanted  he  no  suffrages 
and  voyces  in  his  favour  and  defence. 

*  *  *  To  the  South,  to  the  South 
for  the  great  and  exceeding  riches  of 
the  Equinoctiall  they  that  seek  riches 
must  not  go  unto  the  cold  and  frosen 
North." 

While  Gomez  was  perhaps  the  first 
Spaniard  to  sail  "unto  the  cold  and 
frosen  north,"  we  should  remember  he 
was  preceded  in  those  parts  by  a  num- 
ber of  navigators  exploring  in  the  in- 
terests of  France.  Chief  among  these 
was  Giovanni  da  Verrazano  who,  in 
1524,  probably  discovered  the  Hudson 
River  and  then  traveled  northward 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This 
same  gulf  was  further  explored  eleven 
years  later  by  another  distinguished 
Frenchman   named    Jacques    Cartier. 

We  have  now  very  briefly  referred 
to  the  most  important  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries along  the  eastern  coast  of  our 
country  and  are  therefore  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  French  explorers  to 
recrions    inland    along    our    northern 


Map  showng  routes  followed  by  early  English  and  Spanish  explorers  who  visited 

America. 

border.     As  Cartier  was  the  first  of      properly  deal  with  him  and  his  inter- 
these  to  venture  any  considerable  dis-      esting  experiences  in  our  next  note, 
tance   in   from   the   seashore   we   may 


Words. 


Keep  a  watch  on  your  words,  my  darlings, 

The  words  are  wonderful  things — 
They  are  sweet  like  the  bees'  fresh  honey, 

Like  the  bees  they  have  terrible  stings. 
They  can  bless  like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine, 

And  brighten  a  Iqutly  life; 
They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger 

Like  a  cruel  two-edged  knife. 

Let  them  pass  through  your  lips  unchallenged, 
Whenever  they  enfei   your  mind, 

If  they  come  to  suppc  i  t  the  weary. 
To  comfort  and  help  the  blind 

If  a  bitter,  revengeful  spirit. 

Prompts  the  words,  let  thci..  be  UL'Said — 

They  flash  through  the  brain  like  lightning, 
Or  fall  on   a  heart  like  lead. 

Keep  them  back  if  they're  cold  and  cruel. 

Under  the  bar.  and  lock  and  seal; 
The   wounds  they  make,   my  darlings, 

Are  always  slow  to  heal. 
May  peace  guard  your  lives  and  ever. 

From   this   time   of  your  early  youth, 
May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter 

Be  the  beautiful  words  of  Truth. 


THE  CANVAS-BACK 
("Aythya  vallisneriaj 

Male — Top  of  head  and  feathers  at  base  of  bill,  black;  rest  of  head  and  neck,  brownish-red;  upper 
p.irt  of  back,  chest,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  black;  wing-coverts,  gray,  vermiculated  with  white; 
speculum,  gray;  tips  vermiculated  with  white  and  inner  feathers  edged  externally  with  black;  rest  of 
plumage,  white,  finely  undulated  on  the  back  with  black;  bill  narrow,  widening  slightly  toward  the  end  and 
longer  than  the  head,  black;  tail  black;  iris,  red;  legs  and  feet,  slate.  Length,  20  inches;  wing,  9.10; 
culmen,  2.40. 

Female — Head,  neck,  upper  back,  brown;  rest  of  back,  darker;  tips  of  feathers  undulated  with 
white;  under  parts,  white;  speculum,  gray,  tipped  with  white,  inner  feathers  edged  with  black  on  outer 
web;  tail,  dark  brown;  iris,  brown;  bill,  black;  legs  and  feet,  slate.     Length,  20  inches. 

The  Canvas-Back. 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

Co-author  of  "Western  Natural  Resources,"    "Forest  Groves  and  Canyon  Streams,"  etc. 

tonio  Vallisneri,  an  Italian  naturalist; 
the  canvas-back  was  thought  to  live 
principally  on  this  grass  hence  its  name 
"vallisneria."  •  This  wild  celery  or  tape 
grass  has  narrow  flat  leaves  like  green 
ribbons.  At  blooming  time  the  solitary 
buds  of  the  fertile  plants  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  on  slender  coiled 
stems.  The  canvas-back  eats  only  the 
buds  and  roots ;  and  to  secure  these  it 
dives  and  remains  a  long  time  under 
water.  Even  then  as  it  comes  to  the 
surface  a  baldpate  may  at  once  snatch 
the  celery  from  its  bill  and  swallow  it. 
So  famed  is  the  canvas-back  among 
epicures  that  it  is  probably  more  highly 
prized  than  any  other  duck ;  and  this 


How  pleasing  would  be  the  perusal 
of  a  book  describing  the  many  inter- 
esting tables  that  rest  behind  the  for- 
midable words  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture !  For  instance  in  Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha"  a  squirrel  is  mentioned: 

"O  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel 
For  hereafter  and   forever. 
Boys  shall  call  you  Adjidaumo 
Tail-in-air  the  boys  shall  call  you." 

From  that  Indian  name  we  derive 
"Adjidaumo"  as  applied  to  an  extinct 
genus  of  rodents  from  Colorado. 

Wild  celery,  which  is  not  a  celery  at 
all  but  eel  grass  or  tape  grass  (Valis- 
neria  spiralis),  took  its  name  from  An- 
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demand  has  had  its  inevitable  result — 
the  total  extinction  O'f  the  species  in 
many  localities  where  it  formerly  flew 
in  abundance.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
flesh  of  the  canvas-back  is  delicious  but 
no  more  so  than  that  of  many  other 
diving  ducks  which  feed  on  wild  celery. 
It  is  said  that  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton the  canvas-back  feeds  upon  wap- 
ato,  a  bulb-like  root  relished  by  In- 
dians; and  that  the  flavor  of  these 
ducks  is  equalled  only  by  the  celery- 
fed  individuals.  In  some  parts  of  the 
West,  however,  the  canvas-back  is  al- 
most inedible  on  account  of  its  rank 
taste  and  smell,  this  being  particularly 
so  where  its  'food  includes  fish,  lizards 
and  other  animal  matter. 

The  breeding  range  of  the  canvas- 
back  extends  from  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  British  Columbia  north  to  Fort 
Anderson  and  Fort  Yukon.  It  winters 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona,  and  British  Columbia  and 
South  to  California,  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf  coast.  It  is  known  in  some  places 
as  "white-back,"  jn  others  as  "bull- 
back"  and  in  New  Orleans  as 
"cheval." 

In  nesting  habits  the  canvas-back 
does  not  differ  much  from  other  ducks. 
From  six  to  ten  eggs  are  laid  of  a  pale 
gray,  green  color  and  2.50  by  1.80 
inches  in  measurement.  The  downy 
young  has  brown  upper  parts  with  buff 
spots  on  the  sides  of  its  chest,  lower 
back  and  rump,  while  the  space  around 
its  eye,  and  sides  of  its  head,  and  neck, 
and  the  lower  parts  are  bufifv  white. 
The  nest  is  made  from  rushes  and 
grass  canopied  over  with  the  same  ma- 
terials. It  is  generally  if  not  always 
built  over  shallow  water ;  and  the  eggs 
are  deposited  before  construction  is 
complete.      Soon   after   incubaton   has 


been  started  the  male  leaves  the  female 
and  seeks  open  bodies  of  water  where 
he  soon  moults  losing  the  bright  plum- 
age of  early  spring  and  becoming  a 
dull  brown. 

The  ducklings,  hatched  usually  in 
July,  are  at  once  expert  in  diving  and 
swimming ;  and  before  long  they  seek 
the  open  water  and  form  in  flocks. 

When  on  Christmas  day  cold  blasts 
cause  the  hunter  to  sit  low  in  his  blind, 
how  welcome  and  stirring  to  him  is  the 
sight  of  a  flock  of  canvas-back  leading 
within  range,  flying  in  a  wedge-shaped 
line ;  they  come  nearer  and  nearer, 
finally  their  white  backs  and  red  necks 
easily  distinguishing  them  from  all 
other  ducks.  They  see  the  decoys,  the 
flock  wheels,  and  headed  by  two  or 
three  leaders  they  all  alight  within 
gunshot.  At  the  first  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter  they  rise  and  though 
a  well  placed  shot  or  two  mav  cause  a 
half  dozen  of  their  number  to  plash 
back  into  the  water  wounded  or  dead, 
the  most  of  them  are  soon  beyond 
danger,  for  few  birds  have  the  swift- 
ness of  flight  of  a  canvas-back.  The 
wounded  birds  instantly  dive  and  swim 
under  water  for  a  long  distance  show- 
ing occasionally  only  the  tops  of  their 
heads  or  even  just  their  bills. 

When  the  cold  nights  of  autumn 
come  the  canvas-backs  begin  their  fall 
migration  the  earliest  flocks  consisting 
mostlv  of  females  and  young.  It  is 
late  October  before  we  in  Utah  see  the 
flocks  of  old  birds ;  and  the  best  shoot- 
ing is  in  November  and  December.  The 
migration  follows  the  water  courses  of 
the  interior  of  Canada  and  then  dis- 
tributes itself  over  the  entire  United 
States  from  coast  to  coast. 

A  large  bird  of  delicious  flesh,  a 
swift  flier  and  a  worthy  mark  for  any 
hunter,  the  canvas-back  well  deserves 
our  admiration  and  protective  interest. 


Stories  by  Students. 


The  Washerwoman's  Son, 

By  Evelyn  Hinckley.'f 

Dan  sat  upon  the  low  stone  wall 
under  the  chestnut  oak  and  pondered 
for  a  long  time.  Tim  lay  panting  be- 
tween Dan's  feet  and  an  empty  clothes 
basket. 

The  boy  looked  out  upon  the  world 
through  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes  set 
in  an  open,  freckled  face.  A  lock  of 
straight  brown  hair  protruded  from 
beneath  a  torn  straw  hat. 

Dan  rubbed  a  small  brown  foot 
gently  along  the  dog's  soft  back  and 
meditated.  In  a  hammock  on  the  ve- 
randa of  the  large  house  at  the  end  of 
the  shaded  lane,  he  could  see  Mrs. 
Haines,  prettily  clad  in  a  dainty  white 
dress  which  his  mother  had  laundered. 

There  wasn't  a  day  in  the  child's 
memory  in  which  this  house  had  not 
played  some  part.  It  seemed  to  Dan 
as  though  he  had  always  been  coming 
there  with  the  "wash."  At  first  it  was 
to  pull  the  small  wagon  while  his 
mother  steadied  the  basket ;  or,  when 
the  wagon  was  out  of  repair,  to  carry 
one  end  of  the  basket;  but  lately  he 
had  been  bringing  it  alone  on  his 
shoulder. 

And  today  he  pondered. 

For  after  having  delivered  the 
clothes,  he  had  stayed  a  while  to  have 
Tim  jump  through  a  hoop  and  show 
off  his  various  other  accomplishments 
to  the  two  children  who  lived  in  the 
beautiful  house. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fun,  Mr.  Haines 
had  come  out,  jerked  one  of  his  play- 
mates by  the  arm,  and  said  gruffly: 


*From  Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson's  English 
Classes. 

tMiss  Hinckley  was  a  student  of  Prof. 
Nelson  in  Weber  Academy.  In  like  manner 
Miss  Fontella  Stone's  story  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  should  have  been  credited 
to  Uintah  Academy. 


"Margaret,  come  in  here.  I'll  not 
have  you  playing  with  our  washer- 
woman's son !" 

Why,  of  course,  pondered  Dan,  he 
was  their  washerwoman's  son !  Hadn't 
he  always  been  coming  there,  and 
hadn't  Mrs.  Haines  always  said  the 
clothes  looked  too  beautiful  to  wear? 
Why,  then,  had  Mr.  Haines  said  that 
to  Margaret,  and  not  to  her  brother? 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  only 
four  and  needed  to  be  told  things 
often. 

Dan  got  down  from  the  wall  and, 
laying  a  brown  hand  upon  the  empty 
clothes  basket,  went  slowly  home,  for- 
getting, for  the  first  time,  his  merry, 
joyous  whistle.  Tim  followed  with 
drooping  tail,  as  if  a  great  sorrow  had 
also  come  to  him. 

As  the  pair  emerged  upon  the  last 
hot,  dusty  bit  of  road  that  led  to  the 
river,  Dan  could  see  his  mother's  house 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  Such  a  poor 
little  house — not  even  picturesquely 
old ;  just  narrow,  wooden,  but  clean, 
and  with  a  little  front  stoop  hardly 
wide  enough  to  hold  one  of  Mrs. 
Haines'  porch  chairs. 

Inside,  his  mother  was  singing.  She 
worked — washed,  ironed,  baked,  and 
sewed — but  she  was  happy  in  a  way. 
That  is,  her  outward  mien  was  one  of 
happiness ;  for  it  mattered  little  what 
neighborhood  gossip  said  about  her 
and  her  family.  Dan's  mother  was 
always  clean  and  neat.  Her  hands 
showed  the  effect  of  hard  toil ;  but 
what  did  that  matter  so  long  as  her 
little  boy  loved  the  sweet  face,  and 
brave,  cheery  voice? 

As  Dan  entered  the  gate  his  thoughts 
traveled  to  his  father,  who  never  work- 
ed at  all,  except  at  odd  jobs  now  and 
then,  and  who  spent  his  time  chiefly  at 
Flannigan's  saloon,  and  came  home 
stupid  and  dull,  just  in  time  to  eat 
some  of  the  dinner  which  Dan's  un- 
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complaining  little  mother  had  earned. 

That  night  Dan's  mother  was  iron- 
ing in  the  front  room  because  it  was 
cooler  there  than  in  the  kitchen. 

"Mama,"  said  he,  "kin  I  do  some- 
thing more  that  will  help  you?" 

"Nothing,  my  child,  except  to  stay 
in  school  as  long  as  you  can,  be  a  good, 
brave  boy,  and  promise  me  you  will 
never  drink." 

That  was  not  much  to  promise,  for 
these  things  he  had  always  done ;  and 
so  the  years  sped  on  till  the  boy  was 
fifteen. 

Dan  still  carried  clothes  to  the  house 
on  the  hill.  It  wasn't  so  easy  to  do 
now,  for  he  was  more  painfully  con- 
scious of  being  the  washerwoman's 
son ;  and  yet  he  knew  he  must  not  let 
the  little  mother  do  this  work. 

Several  times  Dan  had  gone  out  in 
search  of  employment :  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  Jim  Black's  boy  had  always 
stood  in  his  way ;  and  so  the  poor  boy 
would  return  to  the  little  home  weary 
and  discouraged. 

At  school  the  pupils  jeered  him  for 
being  what  they  termed  'the  proud  son 
of  a  drunkard.'  Though  deeply 
wounded,  Dan  would  say  nothing,  but 
as  soon  as  school  was  out  would  walk 
slowly  away  toward  the  woods  with 
Tim  at  his  side.  It  seemed  as  though 
■the  dog  was  his  only  confidant:  for  he 
could  not  hurt  his  mother's  feelings  by 
telling  her  of  these  petty  insults. 

One  dav  while  Dan  was  putting  Tim 
through  his  tricks,  a  stranger  riding 
through  the  woods  stopped  to  watch 
him. 

"How  old  is  that  dog?"  he  asked. 

"Six  vears  going  on  seven,"  replied 
Dan. 

"Show  me  all  he  can  do,"  said  the 
stranger.  It  took  fifteen  minutes  to 
put  him  through  all  his  tricks. 

"Fine."  was  the  stranger's  verdict. 
"Did  you  teach  him?" 

A  week  later.  Dan  received  an  ex- 
press box  containing  a  finely-bred 
puppy  dog.  "Train  him  well,"  said  a 
note  attached  to  his   collar,"   and   he 


will  make  your  fortune."  The  same 
day  Dan  received  by  mail  a  wonderful 
book,  entitled  "Dogs  and  Their  Mas- 
ters." It  proved  to  be  full  of  dog- 
tricks  and  directions  for  training. 

It  was  vacation  one  year  later.  Dan 
set  the  basket  of  soiled  clothes  down 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  said : 

"Mother,  kin  you  trust  me?" 

"Has  there  ever  been  a  time  I 
haven't  trusted  you,  Danny?" 

"No,  there  hasn't ;  but  I  mean  kin 
you  trust  me  to  go  away?" 

Mrs.  Black  dropped  in  a  nearby 
chair  and  gazed  up  at  her  boy  with  a 
dazed  countenance.  Dan  going  away  ! 
What  would  there  be  left  in  her  shape- 
less life  with  him  gone?  And  yet  other 
boys  had  left  home.  Why  had  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  her  boy  might 
do  so  ? 

"What  to  do,  my  boy?" 

"To  seek  my  fortune  :  I'll  find  some- 
thing to  do,  if  you  won't  worry." 

"But  you  haven't  any  money  or 
clothes,"  replied  his  mother. 

"That's  so !  But  I've  got  a  good  coat, 
and  my  shoes  aren't  bad ;  if  I  could 
get  a  liat,  I'd  be  all  right." 

"Mr.  Haines  ought  to  trust  you  for 
a  hat,  even  though  he  does  hate  your 
father  so  much.  I  could  pay  for  it  in 
washing." 

"No,  you  won't,  little  Mother ;  I'll 
leave  no  debts  for  you  to  clear  by 
washing." 

Dan  followed  by  his  two  pets  entered 
Mr.  Haines'  dry  goods  store. 

"Will  you  trust  me  for  a  new  straw 
hat?"  he  asked. 

The  merchant  first  drove  the  dogs 
out  of  doors. 

"How  is  that,  boy  ?" 
.     Dan  explained  but  received  only  this 
grufif  reply: 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  oblige  you.  My 
terms  are  cash." 

The  boy  walked  out  of  the  store  with 
a  strong  determination  to  get  even,  if 
he  ever  got  the  chance.  On  the  way 
home,  Margaret  overtook  him  near  the 
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chestnut  tree.  Her  face  was  flushed 
from  hurrying,  and  she  held  a  round 
silver  dollar  in  her  hand. 

"Here,  Dan,  take  it  please.  It's  my 
very  own,  and  I  don't  think  papa  was 
fair  with  you." 

Dan's  face  turned  varying  shades  of 
red  as  he  replied : 

"No,  Margie,  I  couldn't  take  your 
money;  but  I'll  never — never  forget 
that  you  offered  it  to  me." 

Margaret  stood  under  the  chestnut 
tree  and  watched  him  out  of  sight. 
Once  he  turned  and  waved  at  her.  The 
girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself : 

"Dan's  the  nicest  boy  I  ever  knew." 

When  Dan  arrived  in  Waverly,  ten 
miles  from  home,  he  was  tired,  hun- 
gry, and  dusty.  The  dogs  too  were 
tired  and  lay  at  his  feet.  After  sharing 
with  them  the  contents  of  a  red  hand- 
kerchief, the  three  moved  on  to  a  group 
of  boys  near  the  corner  store. 

"Now  is  my  chance,"  thought  Dan  ; 
so  he  began  showing  ofif  the  dogs'  ac- 
complishments. 

The  boys  were  overjoyed,  and  asked 
him  all  sort  of  questions  as  to  where 
he  came  from,  where  he  was  going, 
and  so  on ;  for  a  visitor  was  a  rare 
thing  in  Waverly. 

He  told  the  boys  about  a  show  he 
was  going  to  give  in  the  town  hall  that 
evening,  and  the  admission  was  to  be 
ten  cents.  The  boys  hurried  away  to 
distribute  the  news. 

Thus  began  the  career  of  Dan  Black, 
dog  trainer  and  showman. 

All  that  summer  Dan  tramped  from 
town  to  town.  As  the  weeks  went  bv', 
his  number  of  trained  dogs  steadilv 
grew,  and  soon  he  was  able  to  afford 
printed  bills  something  like  this : 

"Dan    Black    and    His    Wonderful 

Dogs  to  be  seen  at 

this  Evening:"  with  the  name  of  the 
place  to  be  filled  in  upon  arrival  at  the 
new  town. 

Back  in  the  little  home  Dan's  mother 
still  washed  and  ironed :  but  Jim  Black 
hnd  ceased  to  trouble — he  died  shortly 
after  his  bov  left  home. 


Dan  soon  began  sending  money  to 
his  mother ;  first  two  dollars  at  a  time, 
then  five,  then  ten.  Thus  passed  three 
or  four  years.  He  learned  from  his 
mother's  letters  that  Margaret  was 
attending  high  school ;  also  that 
through  bad  investments  the  fine  house 
on  the  hill  was  under  mortgage.  But 
the  choicest  item  of  news  was  that 
Margaret  remained  Miss  Haines. 
Later  he  learned  she  was  attending 
college,  so  that  she  might  be  prepared 
to  help  her  father  in  his  financial 
troubles. 

The  years  are  too  many  to  count 
separately,  but  when  Dan  retired  from 
the  "show"  and  returned  home,  a  pros- 
perous business  man,  he  and  the 
trained  animals  had  become  known 
the  world  round. 

Haywood  had,  by  this  time,  jumped 
from  a  village  to  the  rank  of  a  city, 
and  among  its  aristocratic-looking 
homes  was  a  modern  cottage  standing 
well  back  from  the  road.  In  front  were 
wide  lawns.  At  the  rear  was  a  spa- 
cious flower  garden ;  and  here  might 
often  be  seen  a  small  gray-haired 
woman  cutting  roses  for  her  center- 
table. 

In  the  president's  office  of  the  .A.very 
Bank  sat  a  tall,  determined-looking 
man.  There  was  the  old-time  expres- 
sion of  hope  and  courage  in  the  blue 
eyes,  but  firmer  lines  had  formed 
around  the  mouth :  for  Dan  Black 
looked  like  one  who  had  seen  the  world 
and  conquered.  People  who  passed 
raised  their  hats  to  this  man  with  much 
deference ;  but  to  the  little  grayhaired 
woman  in  the  rose  garden  he  was  iust 
"Danny." 

Mr.  Haines  had  begun  to  look  old 
and  feeble.  He  still  continued  the  lit- 
tle store  on  the  corner,  but  it  had  not 
grown  with  the  town.  One  afternoon 
he  made  his  wav  up  the  wide  flight  of 
steps  and  was  ushered  into  the  ofiice 
bv  Dan  himself.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  the  banker  what  the  object  of 
this  man's  visit  was. 

"Mr.  Black,"  said  he.  leaning  heav- 
ily upnn  the  president's  desk,  "I  am 
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going  to  the  wall.  No  need  to  tell  you 
why  ;  but  unless  I  can  borrow  money,  I 
am  ruined." 

The  president  of  the  Avery  bank 
looked  past  his  visitor,  as  if  gazing 
into  space.  A  picture  entered  his 
memory  of  a  freckle-faced  boy  in 
ragged  clothes  asking  to  buy  a  straw 
hat  on  trust ;  and  he  was  about  to  re- 
peat a  cruel  speech  which  had  rankled 
in  his  heart  for  years.  "I'm  afraid  I 
can't  help  you,"  was  on  his  lips.  Then 
he  thought  of  another  picture  lodged 
side  by  side  with  the  first;  and  so  he 
promised  the  man  to  do  what  was  in 
his  power  to  help  save  the  home  on  the 
hill. 

That  afternoon  his  mother  said  : 

"Danny,  Margaret  has  come  home 
for  a  vacation.    She's  a  fine  girl." 

"I  have  long  known  that,  little 
mother."  answered  Dan,  wondering 
what  his  mother  was  driving  at. 

Then  she  proceeded  to  tell  him  of 
how  good  Margaret  Haines  had  been 
to  her,  during  the  ten  years  of  his  ab- 
sence,  and   how,   whenever   she   came 


home,  she  had  looked  forward  to  read- 
ing his  letters, — on  condition,  of 
course,  that  Mrs.  Black  would  say 
nothing  about  it  to  her  boy. 

This  piece  of  news  made  the  tall  man 
strangely  silent,  and  he  had  to  wink 
hard  for  a  few  moments. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conversation, 
who  should  appear  but  Margaret 
Haines  herself, — 'to  thank  Mr.  Black 
in  her  poor  way,' — as  she  said,  for  the 
help  he  had  given  her  father. 

"Don't  thank  me,  Miss  Haines.  I 
can  never  repay  what  you  did  for  me 
once.  During  all  these  years,  I  have 
remembered  a  pretty  little  brown-eyed 
girl,  standing  under  a  chestnut  tree, 
offering  a  discouraged  boy  all  the 
money  she  had  to  help  him  on  his  way." 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
it  was  not  long  till  they  were  Dan  and 
Margaret  to  each  other  again.  A  half- 
hour  later,  when  IVIrs.  Black  re-entered 
the  parlor,  her  arms  full  of  freshly-cut 
roses,  she  did  not  find  the  young  peo- 
ple. They  had  gone  to  visit  the  old 
chestnut  tree  in  the  woods. 


Talks  on  Thrift. 

By  T.  D.  MacGrce^or. 


NO.    .XX.       GREAT    CAUSE    FOR    THANKS- 
GIVING HERE. 

"America  is  favored  above  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  world.  Her  enormous  crops, 
her  capacity  for  expanding  industry  and 
to  supply  food  products,  necessaries  of 
life  and  comforts,  and  her  resourcefulness 
afford  her  an  opportunity  that  seldom 
comes  to  a  nattion." 

As  a  nation  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  1915,  a  year  which  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  and  distress  to 
the  people  of  European  countries  torn 
by  war  and  oppressed  by  the  vision 
of  long-continued  poverty. 

The  New  York  Herald  recently  pub- 
lished a  cartoon  showing  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  personified  by  typ- 
ical soldiers  of  each  nation,  attacking 


with  their  swords  and  bayonet's  a  great 
bag  of  gold  representing  the  people's 
savings  of  fifty  years. 

There's  nothing  like  that  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  why  every  thrifty 
American  may  rejoice  most  keenly  at 
this  time. 

Some  cynic  has  said  that  gratitude 
is  sometimes  onlv  a  lively  sense  O'f 
future  favors.  If  that  is  the  case,  we 
as  a  nation  ought  to  be  doubly  thank- 
ful this  year  because  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  we  are  going  to  be  more 
highly  favored  than  ever  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  from  this  time 
forth. 

But,  we  have  also  a  lesson  to  learn 
'just  now. 

In  Europe  savings  are  being  burned 
up  and  destroyed  at  an  incredible  rate, 
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says  Collier's  Weekly.  We  cannot 
stop  that.  But  for  purposes  of  Amer- 
ica's future  development,  we  can,  and 
must,  accumulate  savings  of  our  own. 

The  one  universal  way  in  which  all 
can  help  along  prosperity  here  is  by  the 
practice  of  economy. 

A  promiment  Western  banker  re- 
cently said : 

"This  country  and  practically  the  en- 
tire world  has  for  about  fifteen  years 
been  traveling  the  highway  of  increas- 
ing extravagance.  This  applies  to  Gov- 
ernment, State,  municipal  and  individ- 
ual expenditure. 

The  unparalleled  war  now  raging 
has  brought  us  up  with  a  round  turn 
and  economy  must  be  the  watchword. 
President  Wilson  is  now  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  retrenchment  in  Na- 
tional affairs.  State  and  city  officials 
should  both  preach  and  practice  it.  In 
Chicago  municipal  officers  and  citizens' 
leagues  are  co-operating  to  accomplish 
it." 

We  can  be  thankful  that  we  are  as 
thrifty  a  nation  as  we  are,  but  there  is 
still  much  room  for  improvement  while 
the  incentives  for  saving  on  the  part 
of  Americans  are  now  greater  than 
ever  before. 


NO.      XXI. 


THE      SAVER  S      EASY 
SCIENCE. 


CON- 


"The  American  people  spend  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  senseless  pleasures — in 
pleasures  that  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  waste  of  a  billion  for  a  good  time 
may  seriously  retard  the  prosperity  of  the 
land." — L.  P.  Behrens,  President,  Cali- 
fornia Bankers  Association. 


Head  of  the  household,  can  you  face 
your  family  with  an  easy  conscience 
when  you  go  home  at  night? 

As  you  look  around  the  supper  table 
and  think  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
present  requirements  of  those  who  de- 
pend upon  you,  what  kind  of  a  feeling 
does  it  give  you?  Suppose  you  were 
suddenly  called  by  death,  how  would 
they  be  left  as  to  money  resources? 

You  cannot  vindicate  your  right  to 
be  called  the  protector  of  your  wife 
and  children  unless  you  extend  your 
protection  into  that  unknown  future  in 
which  you  may  have  no  living  part. 
For  if  you  were  not  here  to-morrow 
the  needs  of  your  dependent  family  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  pos- 
sibly for  expensive  medical  treatment,^ 
would  be  the  same  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  Put  money 
into  the  savings  bank  regularly,  insure 
your  life  and  be  on  the  lookout  for 
good,  safe  investments  for  your  sav- 
ings as  they  accumulate. 

It  makes  you  shudder  to  think  of  all 
that  might  happen  if  you  were  to  pass 
away  without  having  made  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  dear  ones  you  would 
leave  behind. 

Is  it  not  better  for  them  to  go  with- 
out some  luxuries  and  pleasures  now 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a  systematic 
plan  of  saving  than  it  would  be  for 
them  to  have  everything  they  want  to- 
day with  the  possibility  of  lacking 
everything  to-morrow  should  mis- 
fortune come  to  the  breadwinner? 


The  Gleaner. 


By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

The  harvest  had  been  gathered.  The 
barns  of  Franz  Gooyer  were  full  to 
the  rafters,  yet  the  fields  still  shone 
like  shimmering  gold  in  the  sunlight 
waiting  for  the  gleaner  to  divest  them 
of  their  remaining  wealth. 

Franz  Gooyer  was  a  good  man,  and 
true,  his  neighbors  averred,  for  each 
year  when  his  granaries  would  hold  no 
more  treasure,  a  large  poster  an- 
nounced to  the  country  folk  that  for 
the  consideration  of  a  pittance  they 
might  find  profitable  employment 
gleaning  in  his  fields. 

The  year  18 brought  no  excep- 
tion to  the  established  custom  and  the 
oiifer  was,  as  usual,  accepted  with  avid- 
ity by  the  women  of  the  vicinity. 
Among  those  responding  to  the  farm- 
er's invitation  at  this  time,  came  one 
unable  to  pay  the  required  fee  in  full, 
who  timidly  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  others  and 
glean  after  them.  "For,"  said  she,  "I 
have  five  small  mouths  at  home  to  feed 
and  none  but  the  good  God  to  help 
me."  And  her  eyes  grew  dim  with 
unshed  tears  as  she  added — "He  seems 
far,  far  away  sometimes  when  de 
kinderen  cry  for  bread." 

Under  the  waistcoat  of  Franz 
Gooyer,  there  throbbed  a  very  tender 
heart.  Though  the  other  women  ob- 
jected to  one  gleaning  in  the  same 
fields  with  them  if  she  could  not  pay 
the  price,  the  compassionate  farmer 
considered  the  matter  from  another 
viewpoint.  Said  he :  "The  frau  has 
asked  naught  amiss.  She  shall  not  go 
before  you  nor  shall  she  labor  side  by 
side  with  you  but  she  shall  follow  after 
you."  And  the  woman  smiled  and 
was   content. 

Then  at  length  came  the  end  of  the 
gleaning  time.  The  women  came  now 
to  Franz  Goover  to  thank  him  for  his 
munificence,  for  their  profit  had  been 
vinusuallv  abundant.     As  each  in  turn 


related  the  successful  result  of  her 
labors,  the  one  who  had  gleaned 
after  them  stood  apart  with  mute  lips ; 
not  being  numbered  with  them,  she 
felt  that  she  must  wait  until  all  had 
spoken  ere  she  might  venture  to  ap- 
proach and  thank  her  benefactor  for 
his  kindness.  Then,  there  was  an- 
other reason  for  the  woman's  silence. 
While  the  others  told  of  the  amount 
that  they  had  gleaned,  she  became 
aware  that  the  fields  each  day  had 
given  to  her  hands  an  equal  and  even 
at  times  a  greater  profit  than  had 
ibeen  theirs.  How  this  had  come  about 
she  knew  not.  She  had  worked  only 
when  they  had  worked.  She  could  not 
find  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  her 
ov;n  mind  yet  dared  not  speak  before 
the  others  lest  a  portion  of  her  glean- 
ings though  acquired  according  to  the 
compact,  be  taken  from  her. 

But  she  was  not  destined  to  remain 
silent  for  long.  Franz  Gooyer,  observ- 
ing that  the  woman  stood  aloof  with 
an  anxious  expression  troubling  her 
face,  asked  if  hers  had  been  a  fruitless 
labor.  And  when  she  assured  him  that 
it  had  not  been  so,  he  enquired  why 
she  had  not  come  forward  with  the 
others  to  make  known  the  result  of 
her  work  and  to  voice  her  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  privilege  that  had  been 
hers. 

Fearful,  yet  determined  at  all  haz- 
ards to  tell  the  truth,  the  woman  re- 
plied :  "First,  because  I  had  not  a 
place  with  the  other  gleaners  and 
chiefly  because  my  profit  had  been 
equal  and  sometimes  greater  than 
theirs  though  I  had  gleaned  only  that 
which  they  left — and — and — I  was 
afraid." 

The  shaggy  brows  of  Franz  Gooyer 
were  raised  questioningly.  "Afraid," 
he  repeated,  "and  of  what?" 

But  before  the  woman  could  sum- 
mon sufficient  courage  to  reply,  a 
chorus  of  voices  had  done  so  for  her. 

"Afraid,   and  well  may   she  be   so. 
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How  happens  it  that  she  who  paid  only 
half  of  the  sum  required  by  you  should 
have  an  equal  profit  with  those  who 
have  given  the  full  amount?" 

"Aye,  and  often,"  said  one  of  their 
numbers,  "have  I  heard  the  frau's 
voice  raised  in  song  when  we  were 
bending  to  our  task,  and  the  good 
Master  Gooyer  must  know  that  to 
glean  and  sing  at  the  same  time  is  well 
night  impossible." 

"Enough !"  said  Franz  Gooyer. 
"What  the  frau  has  said  is  true.  She 
has  kept  faith  with  you  and  she  has 
kept  faith  with  me.  Not  one  spear  of 
grain  has  she  taken  which  was  not 
her  portion."  Turning  to  the  wo- 
man who  seemed  almost  paralyzed 
from  fright  he  said:  "Fear  not, 
daughter!  That  which  you  have 
gleaned  shall  not  be  taken  from  you. 
As  you  labored  in  my  fields  I  sent  one 
of  my  servants  before  you,  who,  being 
dressed  like  the  others,  you  supposed 


to  be  one  of  them.  She  brought  me 
word  daily  of  the  grateful  heart  which 
found  expression  in  song  while  the 
others  refreshed  themselves  with  food 
and  drink.  When  you  thought  her 
searching  for  gain,  she  was  sowing  in 
the  footprints  of  the  others  grain  from 
my  bins  that  you  might  not  seek  in  vain 
for  food  to  fill  the  five  small  mouths  at 
home." 

"But  this  is  not  fair  play,  Franz 
Gooyer,"  shouted  the  women.  "We 
will  not  forget  this,  be  sure  of  that." 

The  kind  Franz  Gooyer  smiled. 

"Forget  it  I  hope  you  may  not,"  he 
replied.  "You  have  all  for  which  you 
bargained,  aye,  and  thrice  as  much 
again.  But  if  I  choose  to  help  the 
good  God  who  has  to  care  for  the  five 
little  ones  this  woman  leaves  at  home, 
what  is  that  to  you?  Has  not  the 
Christus  said,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it 
unto  Me  ?'  " 


At  Thanksgiving  Time 

By  Annie  Malin. 

"Come,  eat  your  fill,"    quoth    farmer 
Jones, 
"Young  turkeys  should  have  plenty. 
Ten  pounds  you  younger  ones  should 
weigh, 
The  others  fully  twenty." 

"How  very   kind,"    the    young    ones 
cried, 

"We'll  show  appreciation." 
Their  wiser  mother  sadlv  sighed, 

"This  means  a  proclamation." 


The  fat  old  gobbler  gravely  spoke, 
"As  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner. 

We  all  will  be  invited,  next. 

To  some  Thanksgiving  dinner." 


At  Ypres. 


"Now  the  scalpel,  nurse."  As  the 
German  surgeon  reached  across  the 
quiet  body  of  the  Frenchman  he  saw 
the  girl's  hand  tremble.  "'Don't  give 
up,"  he  said  gently  "you  shall  have  a 
rest  after  this  operation.  The  work 
you  have  done  would  exhaust  any- 
one." 

"I  don't  mind  the  work;  it's  the 
mental  torture." 

"I  know.  We  all  have  hard  things 
to  bear.  Have  you  had  bad  news  of 
your  own  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Inside  I  am — burning!" 
She  caught  at  the  edge  of  the  table, 
breathing  loudlv.  "My  lover  is  at 
Ypres." ' 

The  surgeon  touched  her  arm.  "My 
son  is  at  Ypres,"  he  said.  The  nurse 
stared  at  his  calm,  self-controlled  face. 
Tt  gave  her  fresh  courage.  She  hand- 
ed the  scalpel  to  him  quite  steadily  and 
the  operation  proceeded. 

Presently  four  orderlies  entered, 
bringing  on  the  stretchers  two  wound- 
ed Germans  whom  they  placed  in  a 
corner.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  girl, 
bending  over  the  table,  raised  their 
eyes  until  their  work  was  finished. 
Then  they  turned  to  the  unconscious 
men  where  they  lay  on  the  floor.  As 
the  nurse  was  behind  the  surgeon,  he 
did  not  see  how  white  her  face  be- 
came while  he  made  his  hasty  exam- 
ination. 

Suddenly,  standing  upright,  he 
turned  to  her.  "Nurse,  I  said  you 
might  rest,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
special  favor.  One  of  these  boys  is  my 
son.  They  both  need  an  operation  so 
badly  that  there  is  time  to  save  only 
one.  Will  vou  help  me  operate  on  my 
boy?" 

She  stood  twisting  a  corner  of  her 
apron  so  tightly  that  it  did  not  unroll 
when  she  let  it  fall. 


"You  think  me  a  monster,"  he  said, 
"but — he's  my  only  child." 

The  passion  of  his  last  word  brought 
a  faint  "I  know"  from  her  lips. 

The  surgeon  leaned  towards  her. 
"I'd  do  as  much  for  you  if  he  were 
your  lover." 

She  shrank  from  him ;  her  breast 
heaved  ;  her  eyes  shifted  wildly.  "Your 
son !"  she  cried  and  stooping  quickly 
began  to  unbutton  the  boy's  clothing. 
The  surgeon  bent  over  to  help  her,  and 
together  they  lifted  the  boy  to  the 
table.  He  was  slight  and  fair;  the 
surgeon  was  heavy  and  dark.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  wonder  how  the 
girl  knew  which  was  his  son. 

The  operation  progressed  rapidly. 
The  nurse  never  had  been  cooler,  never 
more  professional.  The  surgeon  told 
her  so  when  he  had  finished. 

Then  he  turned  to  re-examine  the 
other  German.  "Too  bad!"  he  mur- 
mured regretfully.  "This  poor  fellow 
is  dead!  Now,  nurse,"  changing  his 
tone,  "we  must  get  some  sleep,  sound 
sleep,  and,"  he  added  kindly,  "don't 
worry  about  your  lover." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  she  replied,  "I 
shall  sleep." 

She  watched  him  walk  across  the 
floor.  .A^t  the  door  he  turned.  "Mind," 
he  said,  shaking  a  finger  at  her,  "mind 
that  vou  sleep  soundly." 

"Yes,  sir." 

When  he  was  gone,  she  seemed  sud- 
denly to  lose  her  strength.  She  stum- 
bled across  the  room  as  if  walking  in 
a  nightmare.  At  last  she  reached  the 
dead  body  of  the  German  and  knelt 
beside  it.  "My  dear,"  she  whispered, 
"my  dear,  my  dear."  She  put  her 
head  on  his  breast.  "My  dear,"  she 
repeated,  "my  dear — my  dear." — 
Youth's  Companion. 
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Black  Diamond  Stories. 

By  Uncle  Aubie. 
II. 

BLACK   DIAMOND  AND    KEEN. 

When  Black  Diamond  deserted 
Tom  wav  up  in  the  meadows  in  a 
thunder  storm,  he  came  nearly  losing 
favor  with  the  whole  Gordon  family. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  for  returning  him 
to  Gold-dust  Pete  at  once.  The 
Dony  was  not  trustworthy,  he  said. 
But  Tom  and  Keen  both  pleaded  so 
hard,  that  Diamond  stayed  on  at  Hav- 
arest.  And  hefnre  many  weeks  had 
passel.  Black  Diamond  had  so  en- 
deared himself  to  the  family  that  it 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible 
to  separate  him  from  them. 

For  Black  Diamond  was  not  only  a 
playful  young  Shetland  pony,  but  he 
was  also  exceotionallv  intelligent.  He 
became  a  rep'ular  plavfellow  of  the 
children's.  Out  in  the  nasture.  he 
learned  to  play  tag,  and  hide-and-seek, 
and  pomn :  and  he  was  the  onlv  one 
who  could  steal  sticks  without  beintr 
caught.  He  could  walk  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  bow,  and  shake  hands  like 
a  gentleman.  When  Mr.  Gordon 
turned  on  the  phonosrraph.  Black 
Diamond  would  waltz  all  around  the 
vard.  sometimes  with  one  of  the  larger 
members  of  the  family  as  a  partner. 
And  he  dearly  loved  the  children,  and 
-svatched  them  li^'e  a  faithful  dog. 
AA''hen  th°  baby,  of  whom  he  was  espe- 
cipllv  fond,  crawled  too  near  the  creek, 
'P.lack  Diamond  would  nick  him  up  bv 
his  romners,  carry  him  back  to  the 
oorch.  and  deposit  him  srentlv  on  the 
top  step.     But  it  was  after  he  saved 


Keen's  life,  that  this  wonderful  pony 
came  to  be  loved  and  treated  as  if 
he  were  a  real  member  of  the  family. 

One  day,  when  Black  Diamond  had 
been  at  Havarest  for  about  a  month, 
"Rip"  Dugan  slouched  lazily  into  the 
Gordon  cabin.  Dugan  was  called 
"Rip"  because  he  was  exactly  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle  in  everything  imaginable 
except  that  he  had  really  never  fully 
awakened  from  his  long  sleep.  He  was 
the  laziest  creature  in  Seven  Moun- 
tains, and  he  seemed  always  to  be  al- 
most too  tired  and  sleepy  even  to  eat 
his  meals  when  they  were  set  before 
him.  But  "Rip"  knew  more  stories, 
true  aTid  untrue,  about  the  mountains 
and  the  things  there  to  be  found,  than 
any  other  human  being  on  the  earth. 
And  the  children,  of  course,  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  "Rip"  spin  a  yarn. 

"That's  purty  fine  fish,"  drawled 
"Rip"  slowly  as  .with  apparently  great 
efTort  he  devoured  the  food  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  set  before  him.  "Where'd 
ye  ketch  'em?" 

"In  Silver  Lake,"  responded  Mr. 
Gordon. 

"Rip"  looked  up  weariedly,  partly 
opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  about 
to  speak,  then  closed  it  slowly,  dropped 
his  head  on  his  chest,  and  heaved  a 
long  sigh,  as  if  he  were  utterly  over- 
come by  the  burden  of  life.  By  and 
by,  however,  he  raised  his  head  again, 
and  asked  lazily,  "Did  ye  git  some  of 
the  ginger  ale  in  Silver  Lake?" 

"Ginger  aile?"  repeated  Mr.  Gor- 
don questioningly.  and  the  children 
pricked  up  their  ears  and  crowded 
closer,     "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  haint  ye  never  heard  of  the 
ginger    ale    in    Silver    Lake?"    asked 
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"Rip"   with   feigned    astonishment  as 
he  perked  up  to  tell  a  story. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  it  before," 
Mr.  Gordon  assured  him.  "Tell  us 
about  it." 

One  invitation  was  enough.  There 
was  just  one  thing  about  which  "Rip" 
was  not  lazy:  he  loved  dearly  to  tell  a 
story  to  an  appreciative  listener.  And 
the  more  impossible  the  tale  the  bet- 
ter he  liked  it. 

"Well,  now,  ye  see  it  was  like  this," 
began  "Rip ;"  then  he  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  thought,  as  if  to  assemble 
the  details  of  his  yarn. 

"Ye  see,  several  thousand  years 
ago,  this  place  was  not  at  all  like  what 
it  is  now.  There  wasn't  no  big  moun- 
tains, then,  ner  lake,  ner  canyon,  ner 
any  of  the  nacheral  scenery  that  we 
see  here  now.  This  whole  place  where 
the  mountains  is  was  just  part  of  the 
broad,  rolling  plains.  And  the  people 
that  lived  here  then  had  farms  and 
raised  all  kinds  of  crops  of  grain,  and 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  hay.  But 
right  over  there  where  Silver  Lake  is 
now,  was  kind  of  wild  country,  and 
there  was  a  big  unkept  field  there  of 
ginger-root.  And  the  people  kind  a 
liked  to  have  it,  too ;  because  when 
anyone  was  sick,  they  jest  went  to  the 
ginger-root  bed,  and  dug  up  some 
ginger  and  made  some  ginger  tea.  And 
that  there  ginger  tea,  I  tell  ye,  cured 
everything  that  was  goin'  in  them 
days. 

"But  one  day,  something  awful  hap- 
pened. The  earth  began  to  tremble 
and  to  shake.  A  low,  rumbling  growl 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
center  of  the  earth  grew  soon  into  a 
terrible  roar.  Then  the  ground  began 
to  rise  and  fall  and  heave  like  the 
waves  in  the  ocean.  I  tell  ye  the  peo- 
ple were  skeered,  and  they  jest  up  and 
ran  away  to  the  east  and  the  north 
and  the  west  and  the  south,  to  where 
the  ground  wasn't  so  much  disturbed. 
Then  there  came  a  terrific  explosion. 
It  sounded  as  if  all  the  guns  in  the 
world  had  been  shot  ofif  at  once.  And 
when  the  smoke  and  the  dust  cleared 


away,  here  were  the  mountains,  and 
the  canyons,  and  the  valleys  instead  of 
the  plains.  The  fine  farms  were  all 
torn  to  pieces  and  ruined.  And  right 
where  the  ginger-root  field  was,  the 
earth  had  opened  up  and  swallowed 
the  whole  field ;  and  when  the  crack 
closed  up,  there  was  left  a  little  hol- 
low, in  which  Silver  Lake  now  lies! 

"Now,  that  there  ginger-root  field 
fell  down  and  down  and  down  until 
it  got  to  where  it  was  piping  hot.  By 
and  by,  water  came  trickling  over  the 
\ginger-root,  and  made  the  finest  lot 
of  steaming  hot  ginger  tea  you  ever 
tasted.  But  the  ginger  tea,  like  all  the 
water  underground,  tried  to  find  its 
way  up  into  the  air.  Soon  it  found 
the  crack  through  which  the  ginger 
had  fallen,  and  began  to  make  its  way 
up  into  Silver  Lake.  But  on  the  way 
it  was  cooled  and  chilled,  and  it  passed 
through  some  rocks  that  filled  it  with 
sparkling  gas,  just  like  that  in  a  soda- 
water  fountain.  At  last  it  reached 
a  littl  e  hole  that  opened  up  right 
in  the  middle  of  Silver  Lake,  and 
there  the  iging-er  tea,  changed  now 
to  ginger  ale,  bubbled  up  into  the  clear 
water  of  the  lake.  And  there  it  has 
been  bubbling  ever  since.  Of  course, 
you  can't  taste  the  ginger  ale  out  in 
the  lake,  because  the  lake  is  so  large 
and  the  ginger  ale  spring  is  so  small. 
But  if  you  go  out  and  find  the  spring, 
you  can  dip  up  the  ginger  ale  by  the 
cup  full." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr. 
Gordon,  heartily.  "Ha,  ha,  ha !  That's 
a  pretty  good  story  'Rip.'  The  next 
time  I  go  to  Silver  Lake,  I  shall  cer- 
tainlv  paddle  out  and  have  a  drink  of 
ginger  ale.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

That  afternoon.  Keen  and  Tom  got 
on  Black  Diamond,  called  Rex,  and 
rode  off  to  Silver  Lake.  On  the  open 
meadow  land  near  the  lake,  the  four 
romped  and  played  for  some  time. 
Then  Keen  had  an  idea. 

"Oh,  Tom,"  she  cried,  "I'm  going 
out  on  the  lake  and  have  a  drink  of 
ginger  ale." 

"No,   no!"    screamed    Tom.      "You 
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mustn't.  You  might  fall  in  and  get 
drowned.  And,  anyway,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  ginger  ale." 

"Ah,  shucks,"  retorted  Keen,  "I 
won't  fall  in.  Besides,  Daddy  said  he 
was  going  to  paddle  out  and  have 
some." 

Tom  could  not  answer  that  argu- 
ment. So  Keen  found  the  fisherman's 
raft.  It  consisted  of  four  logs,  with 
three  or  four  boards  nailed  across 
them.  There  was  a  long  pole  with 
which  to  push  and  steer  the  raft.  Keen 
boarded  the  raft  fearlessly,  and  pushed 
away  from  shore.  She  found  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  which  she  had  never 
seen  before,  a  very  interesting  place 
to  look  at.  There  was  a  forest  of  liv- 
ing green  things  denser  than  the  pines 
and  the  quaking-aspens  on  land.  There 
were  countless  speckled  fishes  swim- 
ming in  and  out  .and  around  in  the 
buried  forest.  And  the  very  bottom 
itself  was  slimy,  and  muddy  and  sticky. 
Keen  became  so  interested  in  the 
strange  sight  that  she  forgot  she  was 
on  a  little  unsafe  raft.  She  shoved 
her  pole  down  into  the  bottom  and 
gave  a  mighty  push.  The  raft  jumped 
forward.  But  the  pole  stuck  in  the 
mud ;  and  before  she  knew  it.  Keen 
was  jerked  of?  the  raft  into  the  water 
with  a  splash. 

You  should  have  heard  Tom  scream 
then.  She  ran  up  and  down  the  shore 
yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "Keen's 
drowning!  Keen's  fallen  into  the 
lake !"  And  Rex  helped,  too,  to  make 
a  noise.  He  ran  back  and  forth  with 
Tom  and  raised  his  little  puppy  bark 
in  a  shrill  bow-wow. 

The  noise  of  these  two  disturbed 
Black  Diamond,  who  was  cropping  the 
grass  near  by.  He  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  toward  the  lake  just  as 
Keen  came  sputtering  and  splashing 
to  the  surface.  Instantly  he  seemed 
to  understand  the  situation.  He  flung 
his  tail  into  the  air,  and  with  a  snort  he 
olunged  into  the  water.  A  moment 
later  he  had  seized  Keen  by  her  kover- 
alls.  He  turned  then  slowly — for  the 
water  was  reallv  onlv  a  little  above  his 


knees — and  carried  her  to  the  shore, 
where  he  laid  her  down  gently  as  he 
had  been  trained  to  do  with  the  baby. 
Keen  was  not  hurt  at  all.  In  fact, 
she  was  no  worse  for  the  experience 
except  that  she  was  soaked  through 
and  through.  And  Black  Diamond — 
well,  you  will  just  have  to  guess  how 
everybody  treated  him.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Gordon 
family  after  that  too  good  for  Black 
Diamond. 

How  we  Got  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

By  IVilliam  A.  Morton. 
(  For  First  Intermediate  Dept. — seep.735.) 

In  the  year  1805,  there  lived  in  the 
little  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  Coun- 
ty, Vermont,  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Smith. 

One  of  the  sons  was  named  Joseph, 
after  his  father.  He  was  born  in 
Sharon,  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1805.  When  Joseph  was  ten  years  of 
age  the  family  moved  to  Palmyra,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  They  re- 
mained there  four  years,  when  they 
moved  to  the  town  of  Manchester,  in 
the  same  state ;  the  family  then  consist- 
ing of  ten  members — Joseph  Smith, 
the  father,  Lucy  Smith,  the  mother, 
five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

At  that  time  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  country  became  very  much  ex- 
cited over  religion.  Almost  every 
evening  meetings  were  held  in  the 
churches.  Joseph's  mother,  two  of  his 
sisters  and  a  brother  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  But  Joseph  did  not 
unite  with  any  of  the  churches.  The 
reason  was  because  they  taught  dif- 
ferent doctrines,  and  he  did  not  know 
which  of  them  taught  the  true  Gospel, 
or  which  was  the  true  Church. 

One  day  Joseph  took  down  the 
Bible  and  began  to  read  its  sacred 
pages.  As  he  read  he  came  to  the  5th 
verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
of  James,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask   of   God,   that   giveth   to   all   men 
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liberally   and   upbraideth   not,   and   it 
shall  be  given  him." 

This  Scripture  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  boy's  mind.  It 
seemed  to  say  to  him,  "You  wish  to 
know  which  of  the  churches  is  the  true 
Church.  Well,  if  you  will  ask  God, 
He  will  tell  you." 

Joseph  decided  to  do  as  the  Apostle 
James  had  directed.  But  he  did  not 
tell  his  intention  to  any  member  of  the 
family.  One  morning  early  he  arose 
and  dressed  himself.  The  rest  of  the 
family  were  fast  asleep,  so  slipping 
quietly  out  of  the  house  he  made  his 
way  to  a  small  grove  not  far  from  his 
home.  •  It  was  a  beautiful,  clear  morn- 
ing in  the  early  spring.  The  sun  was 
gilding  the  hill  tops,  the  birds  were 
singing  their  sweet  songs,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  wild 
flowers.  All  nature  gave  evidence  of 
the  love  and  goodness  of  God. 

Selecting  a  suitable  spot  in  the  grove, 
Joseph  knelt  down  and  began  to  offer 
up  an  earnest  pra)'er  to  God.  While 
he  was  doing  so  a  bright  light  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  rested  above 
him.  As  the  light  reached  the  top  of 
the  trees  Joseph  beheld  in  the  midst 
of  it  two  heavenly  Beings.  They  were 
in  the  form  of  men,  but  Joseph  says 
they  were  so  beautiful  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  describe  them. 
They  were  God  the  Father  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  Father,  point- 
ing to  the  Son,  said :  "Joseph,  this  is 
my  beloved  Son,  hear  Him  !" 

As  soon  as  Joseph  was  able  to  speak 
he  asked  the  Lord  which  of  the 
churches  was  the  true  Church.  He 
was  surprised  when  the  Lord  told  him 
that  all  the  churches  were  wrong ;  they 
had  been  established  by  men  and  not 
by  God,  and  that  none  of  them  taught 
the  true  Gospel.  The  Lord  told 
Joseph  that  he  must  not  join  any  of 
them.  He  said  that  in  due  time  the 
true  Church  would  be  established 
again  on  earth. 

Filled  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
Joseph  arose  and  returned  to  his  home. 


One  night,  three  years  later,  as 
Joseph  lay  upon  his  bed,  his  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  the  morning  when, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Father  and 
Son  had  appeared  to  him.  He  felt 
that  he  would  like  to  know  if  the  Lord 
was  still  pleased  with  him.  So  he  be- 
gan to  pray,  believing  firmly  that  his 
prayer  would  be  answered.  And  so  it 
was. 

While  Joseph  was  praying,  a  bright, 
heavenly  light  entered  the  room.  The 
light  increased,  and  soon  the  little  bed- 
chamber was  filled  with  it.  On  look- 
ing round,  Joseph  was  somewhat 
startled.  Beside  his  bed  stood  a  heav- 
enly messenger,  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
spotless  white.  He  told  Joseph  that 
his  name  was  Moroni,  and  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  Joseph  to  tell  him  about 
a  great  work  which  the  Lord  had 
chosen  him  to  do. 

Joseph  listened  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  angel's  message.  Moroni 
told  him  about  a  wonderful  record, 
or  history,  which  had  been  hidden 
from  the  world  for  hundreds  of  years. 
It  was  a  history  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  written  upon 
gold  plates,  and  was  buried  in  the  Hill 
Cumorah,  not  far  from  Joseph's  home. 
With  the  plates  was  an  instrument 
called  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which 
the  Lord  had  prepared  as  one  of  the 
means  to  be  used  in  the  translation  of 
the  records. 

The  angel  told  Joseph  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  Lord  would  permit 
him  to  take  the  records  from  their 
hiding  place.  He  would  also  assist 
him  in  translating  them.  When  the 
translation  would  be  finished  the  rec- 
ord would  be  published  and  sent  forth 
to  the  nations.  Then  the  people  of  the 
world  would  learn  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  the  Lord  had  done  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  land. 

Moroni  told  Joseph  many  other 
things,  and  when  he  had  delivered  his 
message,  he  departed. 

As  Joseph  lay  meditating  on  what 
had  taken  place,  the  light  again  ap- 
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peared  in  his  room,  and  Moroni  once 
more  stood  before  him.  The  angel  re- 
peated all  that  he  had  said  before, 
adding  some  things.  He  then  took 
his  departure,  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
appeared and  delivered  the  same  mes- 
sage. He  told  Joseph  that  when  he 
received  the  plates  he  would  have  to 
take  great  care  of  them  and  hold  them 
as  a  sacred  trust  from  God. 

Joseph's  interview  with  the  angel 
lasted  the  whole  night.  When  the 
morning  came  he  arose  and  went  about 
his  work  as  usual.  But  he  did  not  tell 
anyone  what  had  happened  during  the 
night.  After  breakfast,  he  went  with 
his  father  to  the  field ;  but  he  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  not  perform  his 
labors.  His  father,  seeing  that  he  was 
not  feeling  well,  advised  him  to  go 
home  and  rest. 

Joseph  started  for  the  house,  but  in 
climbing  a  fence  his  strength  failed 
him  and  he  fell  helpless  on  the  ground. 
He  lay  unconscious  for  some  time. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  looked 
up,  and  beheld  the  angel  Moroni  stand- 
ing beside  him.  The  heavenly  mes- 
senger repeated  what  he  had  said  the 
previous  night.  He  then  told  Joseph 
to  return  to  his  father  and  to  tell  him 
all  that  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Smith  listened  to  his  son's  story 
with  interest  and  astonishment.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  thing.  But  he 
knew  that  Joseph  had  told  the  truth, 
for  he  was  a  good,  honest,  truthful 
boy.  Indeed,  Joseph  could  not  have 
told  such  a  story  if  the  things  which 
he  related  had  not  happened.  What 
man  or  boy  ever  thought  of  such 
things  ?    Not  one  in  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Smith  told  his  son  that  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  was  of  God,  and 
that  he  must  do  all  that  the  angel  had 
told  him.  By  this  time  Joseph  felt  bet- 
ter, and  he  started  for  the  Hill  Cu- 
morah.  On  arriving  at  the  hill  Jie 
went  to  the  place  where  the  plates 
were  buried.  He  knew  the  spot,  for 
he  had  seen  it  in  vision  the  night  be- 
fore. Part  of  a  large  stone  was 
visible   above  the  ground.     With  the 


aid  of  a  lever  Joseph  raised  the  stone, 
and  there  in  a  stone  box  lay  the  gold 
plates. 

Joseph  put  forth  his  hands  to  take 
the  plates  from  their  hiding  place.  At 
that  moment  the  angel  Moroni  appear- 
ed and  stopped  him.  The  angel  said 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  Joseph 
to  get  the  sacred  history.  He  would 
have  to  wait  four  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  he  should  prove  faith- 
ful, the  Lord  would  permit  him  to  take 
the  plates. 

Joseph  put  the  stone  lid  back  on  the 
box,  covered  it  over  as  before,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  to  begin  the  work 
of  preparing  himself  for  his  great 
mission. 

During  the  ne.xt  two  years  Joseph 
helped  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  also 
worked  for  neighboring  farmers.  He 
did  his  work  well,  and  his  employers 
were  pleased  with  him. 

Finally  the  time  came  for  Joseph  to 
get  the  plates.  It  was  the  22nd  of 
September,  1827.  With  mingled  feel- 
ings of  joy  and  fear  Joseph  started  for 
Cumorah.  On  arriving  at  the  hill  he 
was  met  by  Moroni.  The  cover  was 
taken  off  the  stone  box,  the  sacred 
record  was  lifted  from  its  hiding  place 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Joseph. 
The  plates  were  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  each  leaf  was  almost  as  thick 
as  common  tin.  They  were  bound  to- 
gether with  three  rings.  Part  of  the 
record  was  sealed.  The  angel  told 
Joseph  that  when  he  had  translated  the 
unsealed  part  he  (Moroni)  would 
come  and  take  charge  of  the  plates 
again. 

When  it  became  known  that  Joseph 
had  the  plates,  wicked  men  did  all  in 
their  power  to  get  them  away  from 
him.  But  they  did  not  succeed,  for 
Joseph  remembered  the  instructions  of 
the  angel,  and  kept  them  hid  when  he 
was  not  translating  them. 

Joseph  was  assisted  in  the  work  of 
translating  by  a  farmer  named  Martin 
Harris,  and  by  a  young  school  teacher 
named  Oliver  Cowdery.  These  men 
wrote   for  Joseph   as  he  dictated  the 
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translation  of  the  records.  While 
Joseph  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
translating,  the  Lord  made  known  to 
him  that  three  witnesses  were  to  see 
the  plates.  They  were  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  David  Whitmer  and  Martin 
Harris. 

Joseph  went  to  the  woods  with  these 
three  men.  They  all  knelt  down  and 
prayed  to  the  Lord  that  these  three 
witnesses  whom  He  had  chosen  might 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  plates. 
But  their  prayers  were  not  answered. 
Martin  Harris  said  he  believed  the 
Lord  was  displeased  with  him,  because 
he  had  broken  a  promise  which  he  had 
made  to  Joseph.  He  left  the  brethren 
and  went  off  by  himself  to  pray  to  the 
Lord  to  forgive  him. 

After  he  had  gone,  Joseph,  Oliver 
and  David  again  engaged  in  prayer. 
While  they  were  doing  so  a  bright 
light  shone  down  upon  them.  Then 
the  angel  Moroni  appeared  before 
them.  He  had  with  him  the  gold 
plates,  also  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
The  angel  turned  over,  one  by  one,  the 
leaves  of  the  part  that  was  not  sealed. 
The  brethren  saw  the  engravings  that 
were  on  the  plates.  While  they  were 
looking  at  the  plates  a  voice  was  heard 
from  heaven.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
Lord.  He  said  the  record  was  true, 
and  that  it  had  been  translated  cor- 
rectly. The  Lord  told  the  witnesses 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  world  of  the 
things  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

Then  Joseph  went  and  found  Mar- 
tin Harris  and  they  prayed  together. 
Their  prayer  was  answered.  The  angel 
came  and  showed  the  plates  to  Martin. 
He  also  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
from  heaven.  Martin  fell  on  his  face, 
crying,  "It  is  enough  !  Mine  eyes  have 
beheld  !  Mine  eyes  have  beheld  !"  The 
testimony  of  these  witnesses,  also  of 
eight  other  witnesses,  is  in  the  front  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

When  the  work  of  translating  was 
finished  Moroni  called  for  the  plates. 
He  still  has  charge  of  them. 

When    the    book    was  ready  to  be 


printed,  Mr.  Egbert  B.  Grandin,  a 
printer  of  Palmyra,  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  said  he  would  print  and 
bind  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  for  three  thousand  dollars. 
He  was  given  the  work,  ]\Iartin  Harris 
giving  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
printing. 

In  the  year  1830  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  first  presented  to  the  world. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  people  now 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  can  read 
it  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  the  Lord  did  for  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  America. 

The  Apple-Tree's  Reminder. 

By  Ida  Stewart  Peay. 

It  was  the  end  of  November  and 
Johnny  was  harvesting  the  last  of  his 
vegetable  crop. 

"Ah,  but  this  is  the  dandy  corn,"  he 
cried  exultantly  as  he  delightfully 
shucked  the  full  ripe  ears."  Haven't  I 
raised  the  fine  crop  this  year !  And 
I've  done  it  all  myself,"  he  bragged, 
his  little  blue  grey  eyes  glowing  with 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

"Did  you,  though?"  some  one  asked 
in  rather  a  faint  far-away  voice. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  spluttered  Johnny,  not 
knowing  who  spoke  but  instantly  on 
the  defense  just  the  same.  He  looked 
quickly  all  around  but  not  a  person  of 
any  size  or  description  was  in  sight 
and  he  held  his  breath  for  the  quarter 
of  a  second  entirely  mystified.  Then 
he  heard  a  low,  musical  but  taunting 
laugh.  It  seemed  to  be  coming  from 
the  old  apple-tree  in  the  corner,  and  to 
Johnny's  astonishment  he  found  it  was 
actually  the  tree  that  had  mocked  him, 
for  in  a  moment  it  spoke  again. 

"I  think  vou've  had  lots  of  help,  if 
I'm  anv  judge,"  it  slurred  good- 
r.aturedly. 

Johnny  had  never  been  addressed  by 
a  tree  before  and  was,  naturally,  ex- 
tremely amazed  ;  but  tree  or  no  tree  he 
was  not  going  to  be  contradicted  or 
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cheated  out  of  his  full  credit.  He  spoke 
back  with  all  his  fighting  blood  up. 

"I  haven't  had  one  least  little,  tiny 
bit  of  help  and  any  one  that  says  so  is  a 
— a — not  telling  the  truth,"  he  declared 
vehemently.  "I  hauled  and  spread  the 
manure  last  fall,  I  spaded  up  the 
ground  and  raked  it  this  spring,  I 
made  the  rows  all  myself  and  planted 
the  seeds.  Then  I've  weeded  and  tend- 
ed the  plot  all  summer.  I'm  working 
for  a  vegetable  garden  prize  and  if  I 
get  one,  nobody  can  say  I  didn't  earn 
it  all  myself."  That  was  a  long  ser- 
mon for  Johnny  and  he  delivered  it 
with  befitting  oratory. 

The  tree  laughed  softly,  derisively. 
"Say,  laddie,  I  get  up  earlier  than  you 
do,  and  every  morning  I've  seen  a  big 
fellow  m  here  working  on  that  gar  len 
for  ail  he  was  worth,  and  he  did  more 
for  it  in  a  minute  than  you  did  in  a 
week." 

"Bah !"  derided  Johnny,  red  with 
disgust  and  unbelief  but  adding  a  trifle 
curious,  "Who  was  it?" 

"Why,  it  was  the  Sun,"  snickered 
the  tree  triumphantly,  "and  you 
couldn't  have  done  a  thing  without 
him,  now,  could  you?"  he  teased. 

"Oh,  well."  said  Johnny  his  face  fall- 
ing slightly,  "Didn't  mean  him !" 

"And  then,"  went  on  the  tree  chuck- 
ling mischievously,  "the  brook  came 
in  once  a  week  and  labored  like  a 
'nailer.'  It  was  as  good  as  a  circus  to 
watch  him  worm  his  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  roots  of  those  plants  and 
cool  and  refresh  them.  Why,  he  has 
the  patience  of  a  spider.  Never  saw 
anything  like  his  determination  to  soak 
your  garden  ;  he  just  would  not  give  up 
until  he  had  done  a  decent  job.  And 
what  does  he  get  out  of  it?  Nothing 
at  all — just  does  it  out  of  pure  love  of 
doing  something  good  and  useful." 

That  tree  was  about  as  bad  a  tease 
as  was  Johnny  himself  when  he  had 
something  on  Eva  and  Mary.  He  gig- 
gled now  at  his  little  joke  as  he  saw  a 
puzzled  line  showing  between  Johnny's 
pale  yellow  brows  and  a  look  of  won- 
der in  his  blue-grey  eyes. 


"Oh,  well,  never  said — "  began  the 
boy  poutingly,  but  the  tree  interrupted. 

"Besides  those  two  powerful  la- 
borers you  had  other  helpers." 

"Didn't — "  the  little  gardener  start- 
ed to  contradict  but  the  tree  ignored 
him. 

"Yes,  there  were  a  dozen  policemen 
in  here  at  different  times  during  the 
day  and  night  arresting  robbers  and 
raiders  and  ruthless  destroyers — " 
these  were  big  words  for  a  tree,  he 
choked  a  little  over  them  and  Johnny 
managed  to  get  in  a  word. 

"Policemen !"  he  poohed,  blowing 
out  his  breath  with  great  scorn,  his 
soft  red  lips  curved  down  and  his  small 
freckled  nose  turned  up. 

"Yes,  sir,"  hastily  declared  the  tree 
giving  a  final  clearing  cough  behind 
his  hand.  "Mr.  Toad  made  a  vigilant 
marshal  and  Robin  Red-breast  and 
Mourning  Dove  fearless  deputies. 
Blue  Bird,  Wren  and  Meadow  Lark 
were  just  plain  'cops'  but  they  were 
right  after  such  pesky  criminals  as 
Cut-worm,  Green  Aphis,  Slug  and  all 
their  crew,  the  whole  time.  Oh,  I  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  help  of  those  policemen 
your  crops  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed." 

Johnny  sobered ;  he  was  thinking 
hard. 

"And  good  old  Mother  Earth,"  the 
Apple-tree  continued,  "worked  while 
you  slept — like  all  other  .mothers.  She 
cuddled  those  little  plants,  warmed, 
tended  and  nourished  them  and  watch- 
ed over  them  just  like  your  mother 
watches  over  you. 

"The  night  breeze,  too,  aided  you, 
and  I,  of  course,  reached  out  every 
day  the  whole  long  summer  and  of- 
fered my  shade ;  but  then,  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  of  myself,  what  I  did 
was  really  not  much — not  worth  men- 
tioning. However,  there  is  One  who 
engaged  us  all  to  assist  you  and  I 
don't  like  to  see  you  forget  Him.'" 

Johnny  slumped  back  against  the 
division  fence  plunged  in  thought.  He 
just  did  hear  Mary  say, 
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"He'll  be  so  proud  and  puffed  up 
over  it  we'll  never  be  able  to  live  with 
him.    Father  says  so,  too." 

"Oh,  here  he  is !"  cried  Eva  spying 
the  young  gardener  squeezed  up 
against  the  pickets. 

"Guess  what!"  shrieked  Mary. 

"Guess  what!"  Eva  danced  up  and 
down  like  an  Indian  on  the  war  path. 

"Guess,  guess  1"  they  yelled  together. 

"What's  eatin'  you  ?"  mumbled 
Johnny. 

"You  got  the  prize,  you  got  the 
prize !"  both  girls  sang  together. 

Just  then  Johnny's  father  and 
mother  came  upon  the  scene. 

"Well,  son,"  said  the  smiling  mother, 
"you  were  awarded  the  $10.00  prize 
for  the  best  vegetable  garden  planted 
and  tended  by  a  ten  year  old  boy  !"  She 
stopped  for  his  outburst  but  the  usual 
boastful  Johnnv  was  silent. 

"And  you  did  it  all  yourself,"  com- 
mended the  proud  father  a  trifle  puz- 
zled at  the  boy's  calmness. 

"Um,  well — a — yes,  in  a  way," 
owned  Johnny  modestly,  though  his 
face  was  full  of  pleasure.  "I  planted 
the  seed,  of  course,  but  I'll  have  to 
thank  the  Lord  for  the  increase."  He 
knew  he  had  heard  some  such  a  re- 
mark, and  looked  hesitatingly  at  his 
parents  for  their  verification.  He 
missed  their  first  significant  exchange 
of  glances  and  was  entirely  satisfied 
as  he  saw  their  lips  broaden  into  en- 
couraging smiles  as  they  nodded  ap- 
provingly, 

"That's  it,  son,  that's  it !"  they  cho- 
rused delightedly. 

The  Apple-tree  winked  slylv  at  his 
confident,  the  Sky,  but  the  old  Blue 
was  touched  and  said  never  a  word. 
When  all  had  gone  away,  though,  and 
the   little   prize-winner   was   solemnly 


shucking  corn  again,  the  friendly  can- 
opy leaned  down  low  by  the  hill  back 
of  the  garden  and  whispered  : 

"I  wish  all  little  boys  were  as  good 
partners  to  the  elements  as  Johnny, 
here.  I  propose  three  cheers  for  his 
success,  Hip,  hip — "  she  began ;  and 
the  Wind  and  Sun,  the  Apple-tree  and 
Brook,  the  Toad  family  and  the  Bird 
fraternity  all  joined  in  and  raised  a 
rousing  chorus  in  praise  of  the  wee 
gardener. 

Johnny  looked  around,  his  face 
alight ;  he  didn't  know  which  made 
him  happiest — the  prize  or  his  wonder- 
ful new-found  friends  in  Nature. 

November. 

By  EfHe  Stetvart  Dart. 

"November  a  dreary  month,"  you  say? 

But  why  make  it  worse  by  sighing? 
Let's  try  to  find  how  many  pleasant 
things 

We  can  do  while  her  days  are  flying. 

The  best  way  to  brighten  a  dreary  day, 
Lighten  tasks,  or  a  dismal  room. 

Is   to   pick   out   a   cheerful    song  and 
sing— 
'Twill  quickly  dispel  the  gloom. 

Sighs    waken    sighs — mirth    answers 
mirth. 
We  will  find  as  we  travel  along. 
And    many    a    life    takes    an    upward 
trend 
For  the  lilt  of  a  happy  song. 

So  through  gloom  davs  it  is  up  to  us 
Just  to  play  the  sunshine's  part ; 

For    work    and    troubles    will    lighter 
grow 
If  we  carrv  a  cheerful  heart. 
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Evening. 

Soft  shades  of  evening  are   falling 

And   every  thing  is  at  rest; 
Breezes  blow  softly  here  and  there. 

This  is  the  time  we  love  best. 

The    warbling   songs    of    the    birds    have 
ceased 

And   the   solemn   owl   is   heard; 
The  river  quietly  murmurs, 

And  the  leaves  are  gently  stirred. 

The  moon  sheds  her  beams  of  beauty, 
Thus  tinting  the  leaves  of  green; 

Stars  light  up  the  darkening  sky, 
Evening  is  almost  a  dream. 

Annie  Porter, 

Age  12.  Orderville,  Utah. 


Karl  and  Greta. 
Age  13. 

By   LaFawn   Bailey, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The    Cucumber    Seed. 

My  mother  grew  in  a  bed  beneath  the 
dining-room  window.  In  the  fall  a  hard 
wind  came  and  broke  her  ofT  with  some 
of  her  companions.  Then  the  mistress 
came  and  after  taking  them  from  their 
strings  cast  them  on  the  lawn  to  be 
hauled  away.  The  vines  lay  there  so  long 
that  I  became  ripe  in  my  burr  and  it 
burst  open,  letting  me  fall  to  the  ground. 

After  a  while  the  vines  were  taken  up 
and  burned,  but  I  remained  where  I  had 
fallen. 

In  a  few  days  a  whirling,  driving  sleet 
began  to  fall  and  chilled  me  right  to  the 
heart.  But  soon  the  sleet  changed  to  a 
softly  falling  snow  and  I  was  covered  by 


a   soft,   warm   blanket   that   lay   over   me 
all   winter. 

When  the  spring  rains  came  and 
melted  the  snow  I  found  that  my  hard 
brown  coat  had  become  soft  and  that  my 
two  little  green  seed  leaves  were  begin- 
ning to  call  to  be  let  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. After  some  time  my  coat  burst 
and  up  went  my  little  seed  leaves  and 
down  the  roots  went  creeping.  Soon  a 
little  golden-haired  girl  spied  me  out  on 
the  lawn,  and  taking  a  fork  dug  me 
up  with  a  piece  of  turf  and  planted  me 
in  a  sunny  bed  close  to  the  house  where, 
for  some  time,  I  was  sheltered  from  wind 
and  sun.  But  when  the  shelter  was  re- 
moved the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  great 
that  I  wilted  and  every  one  thought  I 
was  dead.  But  after  a  time  I  began  to 
revive  and  to  grow  slowly.  Now  I  look 
into  a  neat  little  bedroom  where  my 
golden-haired  girl  and  her  sister  sleep. 
I  am  very  content,  for  I  am  praised  every 
day,  and  when  my  time  comes  I  shall  go 
gladly. 

Wanda  Van  Ansdal, 
Age  14.  Frankburg,  Canada. 

The  Passing  of  Summer. 

( 
The  birds  are  silent  in  the  wayside  trees; 
No  more   we   hear  the  hum  of  the  busy 

bees 
Home   coming  from   the   fields  when  day 

is  o'er, 
Their  honey-baskets   filled   with   fragrant 

store. 
A    lonesome    cricket    chirps    at    close    of 

day. 
Where  erst  the  robin  sang  his  roundelay. 
The  corn  stalks  rustle  as  the  west  wind 

sighs 
Its    requiem    o'er    the    land,    as    summer 

dies. 
Bob  White  gives  forth  his  merry,  coaxing 

call, 
Perched  like  a  sentinel  upon  the  wall. 
'Cross  the  far  blueness  of  the  autumn  sky 
Wild    geese    in    trailing    flight    sail    pass- 
ing by. 
The  ancles  redden  in  the  purple  haze 
That  ushers  in  autumn's  golden  days: 
And  all  the   choicest  fruits  of  the  land 
Fair,  regal  Autumn  has  at  her  command. 
Golda  Otteson. 
Age  13.  Ozone,  Idaho. 


True  Thoughtfulness. 

The  twins  sat  disconsolatelv  upon  the 
steps.     A  frown  clouded  each  pretty  face. 


Nov.  igi^ 
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"I  don't  see  why  mother  had  to  be 
taken  away  from  us,  just  now,"  sighed 
Dora. 

Laura,  perceiving  that  tears  were  start- 
ing in  her  sister's  eyes,  said  softly: 

"Well  dear,  let's  try  to  make  it  easier 
for  papa.     I  know  mama  would  wish  it." 

"But  you  don't  propose  that  we  try  to 
be  gay  under  such  a  loss?"  exclaimed 
Dora  indignantly. 

"Yes  dear,  I  propose  that  we  go  on  the 
same  as  we  did  when  mama  was  here.  It 
will  make  it  easier  for  papa,  I  know," 
answered  the  gentle  Laura.  "Come  now, 
dear,  let's  prepare  supper,  and  revive  our 
spirits." 

The  two  sisters  walked  into  the  house 
arm  in  arm  planning  for  the  comfort  of 
their  wretched  father. 

"Put  that  big  vase  of  roses  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  just  as  mother  used  to 
do,"  directed  Dora.  "And  sister,  dearest, 
you  sit  opposite  papa.  I  know  it  will 
please   him." 

"There  comes  papa,  now,"  exclaimed 
Laura  a  few  moments  later.  "Is  every- 
thing  ready,   Dora?" 

"Yes;  everything  is  just  as  mama  used 
to  have  it,"  replied  Dora.  "Oh  Laura!" 
she  cried  in  dismay,  "poor  papa  looks  as 
if  he  had  lost  everything  dear  to  him. 

"I  know  he  does,"  confessed  Laura 
with  a  sigh.  "But  that's  the  reason  he 
needs  us  to  cheer  him  up,  dear." 

Mr.  Edelton  came  home  tired  and 
heartsick,  but  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
daughters  was  contagious  and  everything 
was  so  natural  that  before  the  evening 
was  over  he  drew  the  two  girls  towards 
him  and  said: 

"My  dears,  you  have  brought  peace  and 
happiness  to  a  broken  heart." 

.A.nd  the  twins  each  felt  well  repaid  for 
their  efforts. 

Gwendolyn  S.  Cole, 
Age  12.  Downey,  Idaho. 


Autumn. 

Autumn  time  has  come  at  last. 
Leaves  are  falling  thick  and  fast. 
Soon  the  trees  will  naked  be. 
Big  red  apples  you  can  see. 

Children  now  will  have  a  treat — 
-Apples  falling  at  our  feet. 
Get  a  basket,  every  one: 
Picking  apples  will  be  fun. 

See   the  fields  of  golden   grain — 
Harvest  time  has  come  again. 
.\utumn  time  will  give  us  cheer; 
'Tis  the  best  time  of  the  year. 

When  the  waving  grain  is  cut 
Squirrels  will  gather  every  nut; 
For   'tis    then    the    squirrels   will    work- 
Not  a  one  of  them  will  shirk. 

.\nd  when  autumn  time  is  o'er, 
Winter  knocks  at  every  door. 
When  the  evening  fire  is  bright 
Children  all  will  say  good  night. 


Age  11. 


Minnie  M.  Lee. 
Rigby,  Idaho. 


The  Dancing  Brook. 

Oh!  that  little  brook  with   its  thousands 

of  shimmering  stones, 
Comes  down  to  the  valley  murmuring  in 

its  sweetest  tones. 
It   comes   slipping,   sliding,   and   bubbling 

over    the    pebbles    so    sparkling    and 

bright. 
It    came    dancing    and    gliding    into    the 

dark,  dark  night. 


Age  14. 


Sarah  E.  Thatcher, 

Challis,  Ida. 


Polly  Winkums 


^JdneAddmPdrker. 


I3C.  ,^ 

^^or    two,     a,;^;^or     nowers,    and 

.%lk    bright^fftmake     a     prettv^p  . 
But  Lady  Visitor,  who  came  to  see 
^^^  Grandma    Winkums    in    the    big 

,  did  n  t    have  |S^  n  o  m^9  n 


her  ^^^\  but  a  -^j^.  "  Ding-a-ling  "  went  the 
door-/FT  Grandma  Winkums  opened  the  jtuB  ,  and 
there  was  Lady  Visitor.     "  Come  in—- '   said  mi&^^^n-  , 


shaking"3.^^^''     ''Oh,  what  a  pretty ,,fe'|¥''  ,"  said 


Lady  Visitor.  Now,#:^^  was  asleep  on  \\eij.ff^nd 
thejittle  green*^' was  openo  *'  Talk  for  the  lady,"  said 
But    Polly   opened  orig_^  ,  shut  her^ 


peeped    at    the 


.ady    Visitor's 


"Bad  Polly,  not  to  talk,"  scolded 
Then  Grandma  and  Lady  Visitor  went 


up 


th( 


T 


i^to  put  the  new 


and  pretty   white    shawl    on    Grandma 
Winkums's  pretty  white  '^'^C?^^  .    Then 
down  they  came  again  to  si^on  the  cool      /^^ 
As  soon  as  trie 


piazza. 


iwas  shut,  Polly  Winkums 


laughed  to  herself.     Then  she  spread  her^^^,  and  up 
the  stairs  she    flew    to    Grandma  Winkums's   room. 


.Vol',  tyts 
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There  lay  the  new  ^^^~  on  the  pretty  white 
Ml,  i  •  p-  Polly  Winkums  perched  on  the  tip-top 
cf  the  tall  dresser  and  cocked  her  head.  "Talk  for 
the  lady,"  she  said  to  the  A^^^'^on 
the  (^^^  But  the  'f^^nTy 
stared  out  of  his  big  black  ^  ^  . 
fW\  "Bad  Polly, not  to  talk,"scolded  '^^, . 
^^/^^  Then  down  she  flew.  First  she  pecked 
at  the  big  black  ^  ^  .  She  pecked  at  the  little 
round 4^,  at  the  pretty  green  ^<^and  at  its  ^  .  The 
feathers  flew  on  to  the  '%~S~^^on  to  the/pj#Mi;j, ,  on 
to  the^^^^nd  out  of  the  '|HI  .  Until,  oh,  dear! 
there  was  only  the^^^^^^^Jeft  on  the  new  ^^^" . 
"Ha-ha-ha!"  laughed  bad  '/^~zhl,[o  herself,  as  she 
fiew  into  her  B^  again.  But  when  Lady  Visitor 
went  up  to  put  on  her  new 


she  clasped  her;/^     and  cried, 

"  What  bad  4(t3(g// did  this  to  my 


newJ^^^  ? 


"Qr^5liX=or 


'1^^  ,"  wailed  «/|v'^"#  .     "For 
it   never  in    the  world  could    be 
our    good/^;/#S)ir.      For    I    saw 
her    just   now,  with  my   own    eyes,    asleep    in    her 
cage,    with    hery^J^tucked     under     herd 


Many  Deserve  It. 

Youth:  "I  sent  you  some  suggestions 
telling  you  how  to  make  your  paper  more 
interesting.  Have  you  carried  out  any 
of  my  ideas?" 

Editor:  "Did  you  meet  the  office  boy 
with  the  waste-paper  basket  as  you  came 
I  pstairs?" 

Youth:     "Yes,  yes,  I  did." 

Editor:  "Well,  he  was  carrying  out 
your  ideas." 

Bluffed  Him  Out. 

When  Bennie  wantea  a  party,  his 
mother  consented  on  condition  that  he 
invite  Edwin.     The  boys  had  had  trouble, 


but  rather  than  not  have  the  party,  Ben- 
nie agreed  to  invite  his  foe. 

When  no  Edwin  turned  up  at  the  party, 
Bennie's  suspicious  parent  sought  her 
son. 

"Didn't   you   invite   Edwin?" 

"Yess'm." 

"Did  he  say  he  wouldn't  come?" 

"No."  explained  Ben.  "I  invited  him 
all   right,  but   I   dared  him  to  come." 

Length  of  a  Man's  Hand. 

Johnny — "Do  you  know  why  a  man's 
hand  can't  be  over  eleven  inches?" 

Sister — "No.     Do  you?" 

Johnny — "Sure!  Because  if  it  were 
twelve  inches  it  would  be  a  foot." 

Never  Out  in  Sight. 

A  visitor  was  being  shown  over  a  luna- 
tic asylum. 


"This  is  where  the  mad  chauffeurs  are 
kept,"  said  the  attendant. 

"Oh,  is  it?"  enthusiastically  replied  the 
visitor,  looking  around.  "But  where  are 
they?" 

"Oh,  you  can't  see  'em,"  the  attendant 
replied.  "They're  all  under  the  beds  ex- 
amining the  springs." 

He  Asked  It. 

The  aged  lady  next  door  had  been  quite 
ill,  so  one  morning  Willie's  mother  said 
to  her  small  son,  "Willie,  run  over  and 
see  how  old  Mrs.  Smith  is  this  morning." 

Willie  departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
came  back  and  said,  "She  says  it  is  none 
of   your  business." 

"Why,   Willie,"    exclaimed   his   mother. 

"What  did  you  ask  her?" 

"Just  what  you  told  me  to,"  said  Wil- 
lie. "I  said  you  wanted  to  know  how  old 
she  was." 

Outward  Bound. 

"I  hear  the  sea  captain  is  in  hard  luck. 


He  married  a  girl  and  she  ran  away  from 
him." 

"Yes;  he  took  her  for  a  mate,  but  she 
was  a  skipper." — Tit-Bits. 

And  He  Did. 

Lady  Passenger — "My  husband  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  sea-sickness,  Captain. 
Could  you  tell  him  what  to  do  in  case  of 
an  attack?" 

Captain — "  'Tain't  necessary,  mum. 
He'll  do  it." 


The  mark  o£  PARK  is  a  guarantee 

^^-— -^^HETHER  it  is  stamped  on  the  article  you  buy  or  the  case 
^  ■  ^^  that  encloses  it — you  are  protected  by  our  absolute  guar- 
■      I      ■    antee. 

>^_M^^^  Diamondi,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  and  the  daintiest 

Jewelry  you've  ever  seen.     Moderate  prices 

BOYD  PARK 

MAK.ERS   OF   JEWELRY 

FOUNDED   1862 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


WANTED! 

THREE  COPIES  OF  THE 

"LIFE  OF  LORENZO  SNOW" 

Address  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Stating  condition  of  book 

and  pi  ice  wanted. 


READ  THAT  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK 

"LITTLE  SIR  GALAHAD" 

The  Story  Sarts  as  a  seiial 
in  this  number  of 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
$1 .00  per  year  Subscribe  Now 


PREVENT  the  SMOKE  NUISANCE  by  burning 

"PeacocA" 

THE  CLEANEST,  HOTTEST  COAL 
ON  THE  MARKET 

Central   Coal   &  Coke  Co. 

■AimeSig,. or ine Peacock-  131  South  Main  Street  Phone  Main  35 


Who  Does  Not  Read  The 
SATURDAY  NEWS? 


Tu-c    TTrT/T:\7Trc    T\T<:"rT?T7rTnr? 


Over  500  copies  of  "Little  Sir  Galahad"  sold  since 
its  adoption  in  the  M.  I.  A.  Reading  Course. 

It  is  appearing  as  a  serial  in 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


LITTLE  SIR  GALAHAD 

By  Phoebe  Gray 

"The  Book  with  a  Blessing" 

A  book  that  captivates  whole  families  by  its  joyous  humor,  its  tender 
appeal,  its  dramatic  and  gripping  situations  and  its  wonderful,  inspiring  spir- 
itual quality.  No  one  can  meet  Charlie  Thomas  (the  "Little  Sir  Galahad" 
of  the  story)  and  fail  to  love  him,  to  live  with  him,  to  be  uplifted  and  helped 
by  knowing  him. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  growing  boys  and 
girls  to  read  and  are  reading  it  aloud  to  the  younger  children. 

Clergymen  are  preaching  from  it  and  about  it — recommending  it  as  a 
powerful  influence  for  good! 

See  what  Edward  H.  Anderson,  Editor  of  the  "Im- 
provement Era,"  says  about  it: 

"Little  Sir  Galahad"  is  a  new  book  just  issued  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  It  is  a  story  of  a  little  crippled 
boy,  a  little  abused  girl,  a  drunken  man  who  is  later 
reformed,  a  kind-hearted  but  unthinking  millionaire  and 
his  son  who  falls  victim  to  intemperance  but  "comes 
back"  through  the  fine  strength  of  his  own  will  stim- 
ulated by  the  love  of  a  noble  girl.  It  is  a  sweet  story, 
told  in  a  way  that  holds  the  interest  throughout.  "Lit- 
tle Sir  Galahad"  demonstrates  the  triumph  of  faith 
throughout.  The  book  is  one  of  the  few  novels  now- 
adays that  inculcates  a  living  faith  in  God.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  books  that  discountenances  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  encourages  temperance.  The  faith  of  the 
crippled  boy,  throughout,  is  most  healthful,  the  whole 
text  having  a  tendency  towards  the  establishment  of 
trust  in  God,  and  belief  in  what  our  people  term  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  Phoebe  Gray,  the  author,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  dressing  her  characters  with  a  "faithfulness 
to  real  life  which  is  absolutely  convincing,  and  which 
awakens  the  finest  and  deepest  emotions  of  the  human 
heart."  The  book  has  likewise  a  "wholesome  enter- 
tainment, blended  skilfully  with  a  great  moral  lesson." 

Charmingly  Illustrated,  $1.35  Net;  By  Mail  $1.45 

Published  by 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  &  COMPANY 

Sold  by  the 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  East  on  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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THE  NEW  BOOK 

"JESUS  THE  CHRIST" 

By  JAMES  E.  TALMAGE 

Is  now  ready  for  our  readers.     The  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
beautifully  bound  in  half  leather. 

That  this  needful  book  may  have  the  widest  possible  circulation,  a  spe- 
cially reasonable  price  has  been  made. 

Single  copies  $1.50  net  postpaid.  To  Quorums  and  other  Church  organ- 
izations who  buy  in  lots  of  SIX  or  MORE  the  price  is  $1.35  net,  postage  extra. 
Order  now.     From 

DESERET 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

BOOK  STORE 

44  East  on  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Table  and 
Preserving  Sugar 

is  made  at  home,  from  home  grown 
beets,  by  home  labor,  with  com- 
panies financed  by  home  men.  Every 
dollar  that  is  spent  for  such  sugar  is 
staying  right  here  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  country,  helping  to  upbuild  the 
west. 

Besides,  Table  and  Preserving  Sugar 
is  100  per  cent  good,  is  100  per  cent 
pure  and  is  cheaper  than  the  foreign 
kind.  You  will  find  it  is  suited  to 
every  use — for  the  table,  for  jelly- 
making,  for  canning,  for  preserving 
and  for  candy  making. 

ASK   FOR   HOME   SUGAR 


When  you  think  Of  "TRAVEL  STABILITY" 

You  think  of 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Which   emprises    three   units — 
Union   Pacific  Railroad, 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad, 
Oregon-Washington      Railroad      and 

Navigation  Company. 
Tlie  claims  of 
ROADBBDS,  modern,  substantial, and 

complete — 
EauiPMENT,    the   latest   and    best —  ■ 
SERVICE,    unexcelled — 
Are  not  misty,  theoretic  generalities, 
tliey   are   facts. 

Xo  exjiense  has  been  spared  in  the 
desire  to  secure  the  utmost  that 
modern  brains  and  Invention  have 
provided  for  travel  comfort  and 
travel  safety,  and  every  mile  of  the 
way  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  coast  is  under  the  pro- 
tection   of 

ELECTRIC    BLOCK    SAFETY 
SIGNALS 

For      descriptive      literature,      rates, 
reservations,    etc.,    consult    any    Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Agent  or  write — 
D.  B.  Burley,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
Oregon  C.lort  Line  Railroad  Company, 
Salt   Lake  City.   Utah. 
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Pierce's  Pure  Products 

"GOODIES  PACKED  IN  CANS" 

are  always  good,  always  pure  and  always 
ready.  They  are  suited  for  every  meal — 
a  number  of  kinds  of  dishes: 

PIERCE'S  Pork  and  Beans 
PIERCES  Tomatoes 
PIERCE'S  Sauerkraut 
PIERCE'S  Hominy 
PIERCE'S  Catsup 
PIERCE'S  Soup 
and  other  PIERCE'S  Products 

Packed  and  Backed  by 

UTAH  CANNING  CO. 

The  Daddy  of  "Em  All"  Ogden,  Since  1 888 


This  Magazine  is  Printed  and  Bound  by 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

Job  Printing  Department 

For  Price*  on  Printing 
Call  at  Main  Street  Entrance  or                           Mail  Order  Business  Given 
Phone  Main  550  No.  4                                              Special  Attention 

SAVE  YOUR  JUVENILES  AND   LET  US   BIND  THEM   FOR  YOU 

The  Home  of  Good  Printing 

It  took  six  years 
to  work  out  this 
new  Golumbia 

''Meteor"  Grafonola 


and  here  it  is  now 

offered  to  you  for 

the  low  price  of 

$17.50 


lUUI         UIUIUIIUIU  ^1^  ■    ■     ■  ^^  ^ 

and  on  terms  of  $5  cash  and  $5  a  month 

in've  lippn  wiiitin!?.  knowing  vou  were  KOinff  to  buy  a  talking  machine  sometime,  but  have 


If  you've  been  waiting,  knowing  you  were  going  to  buy  a  talking  machine  sometime,  but  have  hesitated 
to  put  $9uO  into  one,  the  time  has  come  to  BUY.  You  don't  have  to  spend  S200;  you  don't  have  to  spend  $100; 
nor  $75;  nor  $50:  nor  even  $25:  for  here  is  the  "Meteor"  at  $17.50.  Now  take  this  literally-  the  tone  is  all  that 
any  $200  instrument  can  give  you  and  that  includes  the  $200  Columbia  which  is  far  superior  in  its  TONE  QUAL 
ITY  and  TONE  VOLUME  to  anything  you  have  ever  heard. 
Send  your  order  TODAY. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  all  styles  of  the  GRAFFONOLA— 
mailed  FREE  and  POSTPAID  on  Request.     "OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH" 
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